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THE MERE MALE 


CONSIDERATE 
OR 10 years, the mother on a farm 
had carried in all the wood. Now, 
on doctor’s orders, she. must give it up 
and-let Dad and the -boys do it. 
“Dad instantly bought a petrol stove 
which only has to be refueled once a 
week. What a man!—L.G. (Vic.) 
Ww 
THEY STARED 
ALIGHTING from a tram in the city 
cou. the other week, I noticed a young 
young ahead of me, complete with 
vat” “hy fast asleep in a cuddle- 
the. eoddie seat prlgok twice was that 
strapped over fathepoY was, proudly 
wasn’t the only one who ste. ad —Kew- 


pie. (Q.) 
Ww 


ABSCONDER 


WORKING in a very popular Mel- 

bourne hotel as a diningroom 
cashier, I gave a regular diner change 
of £1 instead of the 10/- tendered by 
him. Within a minute I discovered my 
mistake and post haste sent the super- 
visor flying down the stairs after him. 
But the bird had flown. . 

Knowing that he came in almost 
daily, I thought to remind him of my 
error on his next visit. I paid the 
10/- into my register in order that my 
mistake would not be shared by my 
employer. Needless to say—although 
I could recognise the man at any future 
time we met—he never came back to 
that hotel for another meal during the 
further 18 months that I stayed with 
the firm. 

He not only had an enjoyable meal, 
but got my hard-earned 10/- as well, 
and I only received £3/10/0 weekly. 
—Fosse. (Vic.) 

sie 


GULLIBLE 


N acquaintance who had just re- 

turned from Western Australia on 

a migrant ship was full of glee over the 

tales he had “put over’ some of the 

new arrivals, and professed to be 
amused at their gullibility. 

The same man told me some “acts” 
about England that he had learnt from 
the migrants. When I (myself English) 
suggestéd that they were not quite cor- 
rect he..said. they would be bound ‘to 
know, just having left England. _ 

How unkind an introduction to a 
new country is this attempt to take a 
rise out of the newcomers. Anyway 
he was just as gullible—Barbara G. 
(Vic.) 

Ww 


CANDID OPINION 


HUBBY, when asked what he thought 
. of the length of material his wife 
had just brought home from her shop- 
ping spree said: “Do you want my true 
opinion?” 

© Wife replied: ‘“‘But of course dear.” 
. “Well,” said Hubby, “it looks as if 
somebody has lost the ticking off their 

mattress!” 
‘Hitb’s-opinion has not been requested 


_-——— 
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UNWORRIED 


WHILE my husband is really very 
"good, often helns me with the 
house when I’m running late and gives 
a hand to feed .and bath baby, he 
really dumbfounded me when, after 
the birth of our son, I asked him if he 
had been very worried about me. 

He looked at me and said: “Oh no. 
You’re not the sort that has complica- 
tions.” 

Well, I was speechless. I wonder 
how you can tell whether you are the 
kind who has complications—Hopeful. 
(Vic.) © 


wih 
wat 


LEARNED A LESSON 


M* man certainly falls into the “per- 
fect” category, thoughtful, kind, 
all-loving, does not drink or gamble, 
likes quiet living. He seems to foresee 
every wish or desire of mine. 
How tedious, I was 
lurk! Then came a month in another 
State, mq living in others’ homes. It 


was the .. 0] holid I’ve 
ever had. ast beneficial holiday 


The husbands 1 met! The man in 
one home doesn’t say Wire he is going 
let alone kiss his wife goou wye The 
inconveniences of pregnancy a: yjdi- 
culed as “natural re-actions.” That vige 
is fast becoming a neurotic nagger. 

Many of the men flirted with any 
attractive figure or face. One man 
was paying for the upkeep of a youth- 
ful mistake. Teetotallers were an wun- 
known quantity. . : 


Oh! How lovely to return hoz:e! My. 


darling, faithful, staid, loving old sober- 
sides to greet me at the station.—K.H. 
(Vic.) 

kg 


ALONE HE DID IT 


“T RAVELLING in a suburban train, 

I assumed that the elderly. man 
and the little boy were grandfather and 
grandson, but the elder was very firm 
about dispelling any such impzvzession. 
He talked loudly to ali and sundry of 
his fellow passengers, and, tapping the 
boy’s curly head, declared: ‘‘Yes, I was 
fifty eight when I had him!” 

He spoke as proudly as though he 
had done all the producing himself, but 
I think that we can safely assume that 
his wife did her tiny share. in the 
usual way.—Boke. (N.S.W.) 


Ww 
TRICKED HIM 


. MAY husband considers himself a con- 


noisseur of tea preparation. He 
insists that the teapot be first rinsed 
with hot water before the tea goes in, 
and that the milk and sugar must be 
placed in the cup before the tea is 
added. 

One night he had two of his business 
friends to supper and aired his .iews 
to them on the subject, boasting that 
his wife made the best cup of tea that 
could be obtained anywhere. 

Just for devilment I whispered to 
his two friends and we deliberately 
planned to trick him. I did nect rinse 
the teapot nor did I put the sugar 
and milk in his cup until after pouring. 

How the three of us laughed when 
he declared that his tea was perfect.— 
Jasp. (N.S.W.) 


beginning to 


ALL-ROUNDER 
Y husband is a pretty good. alb 
rounder. He drinks a little, smokes. 
a little, and sometimes swears a little, 
but his vices are nil, compared with 
his great generosity. He is always ready 
wih a helping hand for anyone that 
needs it, and should I be feeling that 
life has a lot too many burdens, he is 
always there to share a few, whether 
it means washing clothes, children or 
floors. 

In my turn, I am always glad to give 
him some. assistance should he need 
any in his own particular jobs. If 
we had to choose our partners in life 
again I know my answer to the sa:ic 
man would be yes.- -Mavis. (S.A.) 


wy 


MADE IT A JOKE 


HEN I was a young mother of two 
children (under five) we were 
pioneering on the Murray river. There 
was no hosnital nearer than 20 miles 
and our only conveyance a spring dray. 
~ I became ill with suspected diphtheria 
and had to be isolated from the children 
(at home). Hubby had to wash, dress 
and feed the babies. do the household 
washing, and attend to me in_ bed. 


He kept the house fairly tidy. 


He thought it fun to don one of 
my pinafores and even met. the doctor 
at the door in it. His tomfoolery helped 
to amuse us all. We had no relations 
to help relieve us, being both from 
England.—Pioneer. (S.A.) 


Vr 


-HEART OF GOLD 


WHEN George was a young boy, he 
was a patient at the Children’s 
Hospital. He had nv visitors and was 
very lonely. Now he spends his spare 
time visiting the sick in a big city hos- 
pital, and, come rain, hail, sunshine or 
snow, George arrives with a cheery 
smile, a “How are you,” and a warm 
hand-shake for every patient and their 
visitors and also the nurses on duty. 
He is middle-aged now and fo. all 
those years he has never tired of visit- 
ing the different wards in turn, and he 
must go every day to get through all 
of them. 

No one seems to know his other name 
or where he comes from. He’s just 
known to everyone as “George,” witb 
the heart of gold.—Honey. (S.A.) 


Ww 
SLEEPY DAD 


E seem to be hearing so much about 
these perfect husbands that they’ll 

be getting swelled heads. Mine I con- 
sider is norma] like myself, half good, 


half bad, but here’s the snag. 


He will go to sleep as soon as the 
family settle down of an evening. Visi- 
tors or not, it makes no difference; he 
gets tuned up about it but it’s no use. 

We had an uncle to visit us for the 
first time the other evening and 
Dad promptly went to sleep. Half way 
through the evening uncle was relating 
an incident to us and rose from his 
seat for a moment to emphasise his 


- point. 


Dad woke with a start, saw uncle on 
his feet and anxious to do the right 
thing, rushed up to him, grabbed his 
hand and said: ‘So you’re going. It 
was nice meeting you.” 

Was my face red, especially as I was 
asked afterwards “where I had picked 
uv that coot.” Still I wouldn’t change 


‘‘Miss Downs, what is the meaning of this? 
here. 


By Z. V. 


You know | don’t allow gentleman callers 


And what is that there dog doing here?’’ 


WEBB 


“Ys UDITH pulled her coat collar 
tight about her neck and low- 
ered her head against the cold 
biting wind that blew in from 
the sea. She would be glad 
to reach the flat and turn on 
the radiator. She sighed. How fine it 
would be to go home to a house, with 
a glowing wood fire and a comfortable 
arm chair before it! . | 
A fine rain spattered her face and 
her brown hair tossed on her brow. In 
her coat and beret, she battled against 
the wintry blast that. threatened to 
throw her slender figure off its balance. 


She paused before the lighted window 
of a shop and debated the desirability 
of payne hot fish and chips for her 
meal. 


A low whine sounded at her feet. 
She looked down. A small wet terrier 
with a black-and-tan face looked up at 
her and wagged a stump of a tail. 


“What’s the matter, boy? Lost your 
master?’’ 

The dog gave another whine and 
crouched miserably at her feet. 


“You’re cold and hungry, aren’t you? 
Poor old doggie! I wonder if you’d 
eat some hot chips.” 


Judith went into the shop, with its 
fog of steam and its smell of boiling oil. 
She bought a parcel of fish and chips 
and went out again to the dog. 


It was waiting for her. It sniffed 
delicately at the potato she dropped but 
did not seem particularly hungry. It 


ate one hot chip, but left the others that 
the girl set before it. | 

“You'd better go home, little dog,” 
said Judith, as she stood up. “It’s toe 
cold outside and I’m sure you've got @ 
good home.” 

She patted the dog again. When she 
reached the block of flats, her hands 
were warm with contact with the hot 
food. She ran up the steps, went in the 
door and made for the stairs. There 
was a fragrant odor in the hall. Mrs. 
Pritchard must be cooking a _ roast 
dinner. It must be good te te at home 
all day and be able to prepare a tasty 
meal. 

Judith climbed the stairs and paused 
at the door of her tiny flat. As she 
put the key in the door, there was a 
movement beside her. She looked 
down. 

“O, my goodness” she whispered. 
“Yau’ve followed me home.” 

The little dog wagged his tail and 
regarded her with large brown eyes 
that swam with affection. 


There was a heavy step, on the stairs. 


Judith hurriedly turned the key and 
let herself in. The dog was at her heels. 
Swiftly she closed the door. The steps 
steadily mounted the _ stairs. Un- 
doubtedly, the tread was that of the 
landlady. 


Judith stood with clasped hands. She 
was in for trouble if Mrs. Pritchard 
found about the dog. 


There was a whine and a small 
questioning bark. Judith flung the 
parcel of fish and chips on the table and 
quickly turned on the wireless. 


As Mrs. Pritchard reached her door, 
the radio blared forth in a noisv intro- 
duction to a country serial. 


Judith picked up the dog and bundled 
it into the tiny kitchen behind her bed-- 
sitting-room. A few short barks of 
protest came as an accompaniment to 
the knocking on the door. 


Judith turned on the volume and the 
serial responded with the sound of a 
kookaburra’s laugh and the mooing of 
COWS. 

When the girl opened the door, 
the landlady was standing par?ing on 
the threshold. She glared suspiciously 
into the room and her small pig-like 
eyes took in the whole scene. 


‘“‘O—er—Miss Downs, I came to tell 
you that the water will be turned off 
tomorrow afternoon. So you’d better 
fill a bucket before you leave in the 
morning.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Pritchard. I cer= 
tainly shall. I wouldn’t like to come 
home and find there was no water for 
a cup of tea.” 

“Hmm! Well, that’s all.” Mrs. Prit- 
chard sniffed as if wishing there was 
something else to occupy her attention. 


Jud:th breathed a sigh of relief as 
she closed the door. She waited witil 
the landlady had time to go back to 
her downstairs rooms; then she turned 
off the radio and opened the kitchen 
door. 

The little dog flung itself at her in 
an ecstasy of gladness at seeing hor 
again. She stooped and patted the 
silky black-and-tan head. A small red 
tongue flicked out and licked her hand. 

“IT believe you’re lonely. Poor little 
creature! But you must have a home 
somewhere. I can’t turn you out in this 
rain and cold. But you'll have to go in 
the morning. And, for goodness sake, 
don’t make a noise. I can’t have the 
wireless going all night to drown your 
barks.” 

[Please turn to page 22 
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Mum 


HE first light of dawn slanted 
through the open slats of 
the old green venetian blind. 
Mum Beggs stirred, turned 
over and opened one eye. 
The battered tin clock on 

the chest of drawers showed 5 a.m. and 

Pop liked to be roused at 5, but Mum 

lay, sleepy and relaxed, for a precious 

few minutes before she broke the 
rhythm of the snores emanating from 
the other side of the bed. Pop’s little 
grey “mo” rose and fell above his 
open mouth, in time to each raucous 
snore, but Mum scarcely heard. She 
“was long conditioned to the racket. 


She lay happily planning her day. 
She would get the spare room blankets 
washed, a couple of fruit cakes baked, 
and maybe set the two old cluckies 
in the hen house. 


She ruminated happily until, with 
a final snort, Pop was suddenly awake. 
He cast a jaundiced eye-at the clock. 
“Huh,” he grunted, “slept in,’ and 
heaved his spindle legs out of bed. 


-Mum rose, too, scrambling into her 
clothes so as to beat Pop out to light 
the fire. He was such a muddler at 
it, it took hours to get it going and 
then he was bad tempered for the 
rest of the day. 

“You go and rouse old Bob and you 
can get the cows in for me,” she order- 
ed as they reached the kitchen. “And 
give Millie a call as you go past the 
sleepout.” 

She had dealt competently with the 
fire and had the kettle singing before 
a sleepy-eyed Millie appeared. - Millie 
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MUM HELPS 


ran round 


the flock barking Ike a dog. 


By E. EBERY 


was their last unmarried daughter, a 
tall, awkward girl like her mother. 


“Gee Mum,” she grumbled, “why 
we have to get up at this ungodly 
hour beats me.” But she set to willing- 
ly enough to help with the breakfasts. 


Pop and old Bob, the elderly “hand,” 
a pale thin ghost of a man with a 
bedraggled drooping moustache which 
gave him a false air of melancholy, 
filed hungrily into the kitchen. Pop 
was small and spry and his lean com- 
panion topped him by several inches. 

They sat down to loaded plates of 
bacon and eggs and Pop, after he had 
duly commented on how he liked his 
bacon cooked and how he got it, an- 
nounced that he thought, “it might be 
a good day to round up those old ewes 
that missed the shearing muster and 
shear them.” 

“What? you shear them’ Mum ex- 
claimed, ‘‘at your age?” Pon bristled. 
“What’s the matter with my age; let 
me tell you my good woman, I could 
Shear my 100 a day with the best of 
them.” 

“Yes,” snorted Mum,“ Thirty years 
ago, and anyway how can you and Bob 
manage on your own. Bob with his 
rheumatics and all?” 

“Easy.” Pop declared. ‘“There’s only 
about 25. and you women can give us 
a hand to get them in. Do you good to 
get out in the fresh air.” . 

“Not me,” Millie retorted. “I’m going 
to spend the day with Dora as soon 
as I help Mum with a bit of the work, 


and if she goes out plugging away in 
the shearing shed she’s just plain silly.” 


“All right dear,” Mum put in sooth- 


ingly, seeing Pop’s ‘“mo” start to 
bristle. ‘“‘No one is going to spoil 
your day. I'll manage. You go off 


as soon as the bus comes.” 


Pop was filled with enthusiasm. Re- 
plete with breakfast and three cups 
of strong black tea, he rose from the 
table and ordered old Bob, “You bring 
up the mob from the gully paddock. 
Ill get the shed ready. The pet missed 
the shearing, too, Ill get me hand 
in on her.” 

Mum’s pet sheep was a barrel-bellied 
sheep by the name of Daisy, reared 
on the bottle and living ever since 
around the back door, fossicking and 
foraging into any shed left open and 
generally making a thorough nuisance 
of herself. Mum fed her on surrepti- 
tious handfuls of Pop’s best seed oats. 
Pop thirsted to cut her throat but Mum 
clung stubbornly to her pet. 

Old Bob, hitching up his ever slip- 
ning pants, Jammed a battered and 
holey felt hat well down over his ears 
and departed for the gully. Pop, when 
Mum had found his hat for him, 
bustled off to the shed. 


“Thank heaven they‘re off,’ Mum 
murmured to Millie. “Now lets get 
to our own work.” -Mentally she re- 
viewed. the day’s tasks. “I better do 
all the milking and feeding up this 
morning,” she said, “you dg what you 
can in here until the bus comes.” 


~ “All right Mum,” Millie agreed, “And 
don’t you go out helping Pop today, 
those men are just too lazy for words. 
They can do it all quite well by them- 
selves if they exert themselves a bit.” 


Mum tied on her bag apron, hunted 
out her gumboots and took the buckets 
off the rack by the back door. Pop 
had yarded the four cows and they were 
waiting patiently with full udders. 
Mum called them all’ into the bail by 
name and milked them exrertly and 
thoroughly. Then the separating, and 
the calves to be. fed. 

On the way up to the dairy, Daisy fell 
in behind, and, in view of her comin 
ordeal, Mum slipped into the feed she 
and sneaked a handful of Pop’s good 
oats for her. 

The poddies were down in the lower 
pen, Pop hadn’t got around to fixing the 
gate on their own pen, so Mum toiled 
200 yards with her brimming buckets 
of skim milk, before she hoisted them 
over the fence. 

The day promised to be brilliantly 
sunny and though it was barely 8 a.m. 
the sun was warm on her back as she 
leaned over the gate seeing fair play 
among the calves. She heard the bus 
roaring up the hill and yelled to Millie 
to hurry, but Mill was already tear- 
ing out of the house. 

Mum returning to the house, found 
the dishes still unwashed but Millie had 
done her own room and set the bread. 
Mill always grumbled about the bread. 

‘Mum, I don’t see why on earth we 
have to make our own bread when 
the baker goes past the door every day,” 
and Mum always replied weakly, “Oh 
well, you know what your father is. He 
thinks the baker’s bread isn’t the same.” 
And they went on making it. 


SHE wondered how Popewas getting 

on with the shearing. She sup- 
posed she would have to take lunch 
down to them soon. She began hope- 
fully on the dishes. Through the win- 
dow she could see Pop astride Daisy 
urging her into the shed. Daisy went, 
a docile and trusting victim for Pop 
to refresh his shearing memories on. 


Much dust and confusion heralded 
the return of old Bob. His hail of 
“Give us a hand Missus?” reached Mum 
as she hung up the tea towel. He was 
surrounded by a milling mob of sheep, 
barking dogs and general disorganiza- 
tion of everything else on the farm. 


One dog had abandoned the mob for 
the more fascinating pastime of bark- 
ing madly up a hollow log at the gate, 
at a terrified rabbit. Nigger, the black 
mong that Pop called a sheep dog was 
rounding up the sheep according to his 
own ideas. Old Bob had completely 
lost control of- the situation. 


He greeted Mum with great enthusi- 
asm, suggesting that he hold the gate 
open while she drove them in. Mum 
ran briskly round the edge of the flock 
and barked like a dog to such good 
effect that the terrier became interested 
and deserted the rabbit. 

Carefully she edged the sheep up to 
the yard gate. The leaders stood hesi- 
tant and suddenly the white apparition 
that was Daisy, shorn and shaven and 
gambolling like a lamb, burst out of 
the shed. 

Mum and old Bob were engulfed in 
a wave of sheep, dogs, dust and pro- 
fanity. Pop’s grey “mo” appeared round 
the shed door. ‘“‘Haven’t you got them in 
yet?” he asked plaintively. 

Mum made no reply, but grimly she 
swept back her grey hair with sweaty 
hands. With great cunning she lured 


a dozen sheep through and old Bob for 
once smartly slammed the gate. 

Mum sprinted for the kitchen. The 
fire was out, the bread up at collapsing 
point. She looked with longing at the 
teapot. No, no water for tea until the 
stove was in action again. 

An interlude of frantic activity got 
a pudding on to boil, the meat 
in the oven and the bread in the tins. 
By the time the kettle boiled it was 
lunch time so she hastily brewed about 
a gallon of tea, cut up some cake and 
set off at a trot for the shed. 

She noted that Daisy had about half 
a dozen white companions all distrust- 
ing the look.of each other. Pop was 
having trouble straightening his back. 

Mum, snatching a hasty mug of tea 


said, “Well it all seems to be going 
right now, you wont need me any 
more.” 


‘Wait a minute Mum, just before you 
go.” Pop urged, cramming cake in his 
mouth. “Give old Bob a hand to get 
the rest of them in.” He added hastily 
to placate the look in Mum’s eye: 

“Take Nigger with you, he will do all 
the running.” 

“Yes,” Mum snorted, “in the wrong 


direction. I don’t know why you don’t | 


shoot that useless mongrel for all the 
use he is.” 

“Now, now. Mum, you know he’s a 
good sheep dog.” Pop soothed. “‘You’ve 
just got to know how to work him.” 
Pop was very jealous of Nigger’s repu- 
tation and hotly defended all his faults. 
Pop had paid £5 for him so he must be 
good. 

Bob comovlained bitterly about his 
rheumatics, which had suddenly come 
on, so Mum took over the running and 
shooing and with a great deal of apron 
flapping she bullied the rest of the 
woollies into the yard. Last in was 
the ram and, bending to fasten the 
gate after her, Mum was suddenily hit 
in the rear with what seemed to be the 
original atom bomb. The ram was 
thoroughly out of temper and it was 
a direct hit. Mum turned and delivered 
him a hearty kick in the ribs. Pop 
gloating over his tally of whites. de- 
manded indignantly, 

“What the blazes are you doing to the 
prize ram? Don’t you know he’s valu- 
able?” 

Mum limped back to the house to 
apply liniment where she felt it was 
most needed. 

The dinner seemed to be doing 
nicely so maybe she could get the 
separator washed. It was cool and 
pleasant in the creeper-covered dairy 


and she lingered awhile aftc: the job 
was done. 
“Heavens! I’m tired,” she thought, 


but this would never do. She hastily 
selected a cabbage from the garden 
on the way in and set it on to cook. 
Some potatoes put round the meat and 
the broom over the kitchen floor, and 
the men were stamping in to wash. 

Pop ate heartily but with the re- 
minder that he didn’t like steamed gin- 
ger pudding, “Why didn’t you make a 
plum pudding, Mum?” 

In the after dinner hush, a loud 
patter of small scurrying ‘hooves went 
past the window. Old Bob from his 
seat near the door, announced, ‘Guess 
the sheep have got out. Can yo. come 
and give us a hand?” 

Mum with a glance at the grease con- 
gealing on the dishes, rose and followed 
them out. 

The sheep were well down the gully 
with the idiotic Nigger merrily urging 
them on. 


“Go home, you fool of a dog,” Mum 
shrieked and the dire threat in her 
voice penetrated even his limited intel- 
ligence. Nigger went home, tail tucked 
between his legs until he treed « mag- 
pie and began joyously to bark at it. 

Even so it was 2 o’clock before Mum 
saw the kitchen again. ‘Drat the men,” 
she thought, “Helpless lot of babies, 
now I’ll never get my hens set.” 

There was just time, when the dishes 
were done, to run up a batch of scones 
and cakes for lunch. 

Pop was pleased to see Mui. appear 
with the lunch. The engine wasn’t 
going as it should and he felt like a 
cup of tea. 

When it was eaten, he sent Bob to 
brand the newly shorn sheep and in- 
vited Mum to stay a minute and sweep 
up the wool while Bob was bu_y. 

It was almost time to knock off be- 
fore she escaped at last. The cows 
were mooing anxiously over the gate 
and the fowls followed her hungrily 
over to the house. 

“Pity Millie wont be back till late,” 
she thought, “I ea to be in such a 
muddle. Heavens! don’t ‘believe 
made my bed. Too. late now.” 

She dealt with the cows and calves 
and fed the fowls though most cf them 
had got tired of waiting and had gone 
to roost. 

Twilight was fading rapidly into 
darkness as she carried the egg ')u_‘:et 
up to the house. 

Old Bob and Pop were stretched out 
on the verandah, smoking and waiting 
for tea. They proudly drew her at- 
tention to the line of white sheep strung 
out down the gully, showing out . gainst 
the gathering night. 

Mum lit the lamp and got them their 
tea. She sat in the rocker and sipped 


[Please turn to page 27 


Pop decided to get hls hand in by shearing 
the pet sheep. 
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Ten-Bob Adventure 


‘J WAS the owner of a small shop in Scotland 
and on one particular afternoon was rushed 
off my feet. On receiving a ten shilling note 
in change from a van-man, I put it in my cardi- 
gan pocket, without a thought. On tallying up 
at night, I discovered the loss, but could not 
for the life of me think what had happened. 
- About a week later I washed the cardigan 
and on shaking it out the folded note appeared 
very much the worse of the washing. I took 
it in, and dried it very gently, opening the 
folds a very little at a time and coaxing it 
apart. Ac last it lay on the table opened out, 
but looking very sorry for itself. 
A little pressing with a warm iron and a 
journey to the post office found me in posses- 
sion of four nice clean half-crowns.—Proctor. 


(Scotland.) 
Ww 


Flowery Welcome 


OMEN from one country town have a 
novel idea in welcoming wives of new 
settlers to their district. They present each 
guest with a young flowering gum and packets 
of garden seeds. And from their own experi- 
ences they advise the newcomers on establishing 
@ garden wind-break, and which flower varieties 
grow best under local conditions. 
This friendly gesture deserves copying, es- 
pecially in rural areas where the domestic garden 
is usually left to the womenfolk.—Joan. (S.A.) 


ke 
Good Old Days? 


OW could they have been so very good when 
this experience was told me by a v..y old 
lady: 

“Yes, dearie, I am glad women are better 
looked after now than they were in my . oung 
days. Young mothers have many advantages 
these times that were undreamed of when I had 
my first baby. He developed eye trouble, and 
I had to carry him all the way from Emerald 
Hill (South Melbourne to you, dear) to the Eye 
and Ear Hospital, Eastern Hill, and the heat 
Was intense.” 

“But couldn’t you have caught a tram?” I 
asked, and she replied: 

“We had no trams in those .far-off days, only 
cabs that ran from Park Street into Melbourne, 
but that would have cost me threepence. I had 
to walk.”—Rita. (Vic.) 
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Recipe Hoarders 
WHILE I was in hospital a friend passed a 


plate of food over to hubby. He enjoyed 
it, and when thanking her asked if she would 
give him the recipe for it. The answer was no, 
but she would make it for him any time. 
This year she died, taking her closely-guarded 
recipes with her—Nedda. (Q.) 


woe 


Unusual Memorial 


ONE day when my husband and I visited my 

father’s grave, we got into conversation 
with a young man who was placing flowers on 
the next grave. 

He showed’ us how it was covered with a 
mixture of stones, shells, earth and sand, and 
then told us that it was his mother’s grave, and 
after she died he re-visited every part of New 
Zealand that she had ever been in, and gathered 
sand and shells from the beaches, and _ stones 
and earth from the towns and country places 
for her grave.-—Squaw. (N.Z.). 


Ww 


Help Nurses 


A LITTLE consideration for others does not 

hurt the donor, and usually is appreciated 
by the receiver. This specially applies to hos- 
pital patients in these days of acute. staff 
shortages. 

A patient on the mend can do such a number 
of little things to help a nurse, and a little fore- 
thought doesn’t cost much effort. 

Little things like stacking the empty crockery 
on your meal tray, helping to make the bed, 
tidying the top of your locker, and many other 
little acts are sure to draw a smile or grateful 
“thank you” from even the dourest nurse.— 


G.P. (S.A.) 
Ww 


Beware 


- “WORD of warning came in a letter from 
4a my sister the other day. She told me of 
a very nice cherry-pie she made. When dishing 
up at the table her husband asked her what was 
the < iall green thing floating around with the 
cherries. a 
My sister nearly collapsed when she saw that 
it was her green plastic eggcup (the pastry sup- 
port) reduced to thimble size by the heat.— 


S.C. (Q.) 


Casual Friends 


I HAVE spent many hours and pounds on 

preserving fruit to see us out until next fruit 
season. During the last four weeks I have had 
five different visitors who have asked right out 
for a bottle of fruit. 

I don’t mind giving the fruit away, but I do 
think people could return the jars and lids which 
are hard to procure. From past experience I’ve 
found very few people do, so now I turn a deaf 
ear to all requests.—Wyn. (N.S.W.) 


Ww 
The Way to Learn 


ANY new Australians, in the hope of aiding 

their development of the English language, 

have been sent to schools with our children. 

The headmaster of one of these schools said '-2 

thought probably the children would learn more 
when left to themselves at play time. 

One day he walked round the playground just 
to hear what he could. The children were most- 
ly skipping and singing together. The new Aus- 
tralians were singing with just as much gusto as 
our children. The idea works. The new Aussies 
had taught ours their folk songs. In their own 
language.-— Anne. (Vic.) 


Sore Feet, Too 


LAST summer the few times I wore stockings 

I wore nylons (a Christmas present), and 
by the end of the day could hardly stand on my 
feet they were so sore. 

I met a friend one day, and mentioned to 
her that I had never suffered with my feet like 
I was suffering at that time. She said she had 
just paid a visit to a chiropodist, and been told 
to throw her nylons away. ‘The chiropodist said 
that they do not allow the feet to breathe. I 
am not throwing my nylons away, but when 
worn out I will replace them with silk.—A.B. 


(Vic.) 
Ww 


Quid pro quo 


SOME years ago a friend of mine helpe me 
by minding my baby while I went to a 
very close relative’s.funeral. Subsequently, when 
I thanked her, she said jokingly: “Oh, don’t 
bother to thank me, my dear. You can repay 
me later on. When I pass out of this world 
you can mind my grandchildren while their 
mother goes to my funeral.” 
We laughed over that at the time. However, 
a few weeks ago I was able to do precisely as 
she said I could do. She was seized by a stroke 
and died a few hours later. | 
I looked after her three grandchildren while 
their Mummy and Daddy went to Gran’s funeral. 
—Olgala. (Q.). ; 


Children at Films 


E go to the pictures as a family about six 

times a year, and full preparations are made 
on these occasions. The children are bathed 
after lunch-arfl put to bed, pyjamas and all. 
Then, with drawn blinds and the promise of a 
night out, they have a good sleep. I find the 
bedtime routine induces them to have a longer 
sleep than usual. 

They then stay awake and enjoy the pictures, 
and so do we. A sleep-in next morning if they 
are tired, and they’re as fresh as ever. I can’t 
see that this hurts them any more than an after- 
noon children’s party where they eat too much 


and get over-excited and _ over-tired.—Flicka. 
(W.A.) 
Ww 
Mix-up 


I HAVE two Aunts Betty, two cousins Buity 

and a sister-in-law Betty. Also have five 
cousins Shirley. Then there are three Uncles 
Jack, one cousin Jack and father Jack. 


My husband and my only brother are both 
Les. It’s a2 merry mix-up when we all get to- 
gether I can tell you.—Q.T. (S.A.) 


Ww 


Willing Helper 


Y husband always helps with the dishes, gets 
the copper ready, lights it, and subse- 
quently removes all clothes from the ‘boiler. In 
the morning we rise together, and Hub puts on 
the kettle and sets the table while I cut the 
family school lunches. While I am _ cooking 
breakfast he sees that there is sufficient wood 
in the house to last all day. 

He does many little jobs, too numerous te 
mention. And he does them of his own accord. 
Why does he do them? Well, he knows I like 
contributing to variots newspapers and to radio. 
The fun I get out of writing and out of my 
family makes me happy, and leaves me nothing 
to desire, and Hub likes to see me hapry. 

I help my husband, too, in many ways, doing 
little things for him while he is away at work. 
I feed the fowls, and we have 2.0, and I often 
water the garden. If I don’t, then my daugher 
does what she can about the place to help her 
“--lLar,——Bosswife. (Q.). 


Where Headers 


Discuss Dheaisegs 


ek Hlaavercsgaé Bndeosos 


Health Food 


HEN the friend I was visiting put out a 
newly-opened tin of asparagus (unpro- 
curable in my district for years past) for lunch, 
my eyes gleamed greedily at the unexpected 
treat. 

The 10-year-old daughter of the house 
promptly proceeded to heap a pile of the deli- 
cacy on her own plate. “I don’t like asparagus,” 
she announced loftily. 

I stared ar the generous helping. 
I queried. . 

“No. I only eat it because it’s good for me,” 
condescended the young miss, as she proceeded to 
bite off the tender tips and discard the major 
part of the stems on the side of her plate.— 


Truda. (N.S.W.) 
| Ww 


Her Big Day 


[IN London on the day of the Coronation, Mum 

and her friend were looking for a good view- 
.point. With people everywhere they couldn’t 
see a thing until Mum decided that by climbing 
a nearby tree they could see the whole pro- 
cession. - 

They had a wonderful view from the tree, 
but when the time came for them to climb down 
it was a different story. Friend made it, but 
Mum just couldn’t. Along came a mounted 
policeman, but that made matters worse because 
Mum is absolutely terrified of horses. 

After much pleading and nattering the police- 
man sent for the fire brigade. Coronation Day 
was the day Mum had her greatest moment, plus 
her biggest audience.—Scotty. (Q.) 


Ww 


Second Son 


RECENTLY my second son was born. I had 
' longed and prayed for a daughter, but to- 
day, after receiving The New Idea and reading 
that lovely poem, Second Son, by Faye, I find 
that my disappointment has vanished. 
I thank God for my second son, and for the 
comfort I got from that verse in your maga- 


zine.—Wyn. (N.S.W.) 


Ww 


Tea Price 


T will be a tragedy for old age and invalid 
pensioners if the subsidy on tea 1s removed, 
which means an immediate rise in price. It has 
become an impossibility already for them to buy 
any coffee now on the pension pittance, and if 
tea similarly rises what are the poor souls go- 
ing to drink? 

Tea at present in England is 3/8 per © , and 
is still rationed. In Eire, where you can buy 
as much as you want, it is 6/-. Surely it is 
more Christian to keep the ration and the sub- 
sidy than to allow it to soar in price, when it 
means so much to so many.—Nurse, (N.S.W.) 


Ww 


Sad Kookaburra 


A LONDON paper recently mentioned that 

Cackle the Zoo’s favorite kookaburra, is 
the only one which laughs much. ‘The reason 
is that he has been placed with the pheasants, 
their enclosure being over-run with mice. Every 
time Cackle gets a mouse he announces it to the 
world by a burst of hearty laughter. 


Once I took an English friend to see a kooka- 
burra at the London Zoo, after describing to her 
these lovely birds and their infectious laughter. 
The one specimen we found was moulting and 
had only a few feathers left. He looked cold 
and dejected and had not a laugh in him. I won- 
dered if he was dreaming of sunshine and gum- 
trees.—Brough. (N.S.W.) 


“You don’t?” 


Superstition 


I WONDER if any reader can tell me how 

the idea of bad luck coming to a bride and 
groom, if they see each other before the mar- 
riage ceremony, on their wedding day, origi- 
nated? One couple I know accidentallly saw 
each other in the street before the wedding, and 
although the bride was slightly superstitious about 
it they are a very happy pair. 

My husband and I also saw each other, acci- 
dentally though, and we 
Magill. (N.S.W.) 

Ww 


False Alarm 


MY mother was in town on a shopping spree. 
Among other things she purchased an 
alarm clock, and stowed it in her roomy shop- 


ping bag. 


Having nothing better to do she attended a 
show in the afternoon. Unfortunately the pic- 
ture was a long one and she had to leave early 
in order to catch her bus. 

Groping for her bag she knocked it over, and 
the alarm protested volubly. Muffled mirth 
followed mother up the aisle. 

I wonder how many in that audience thought 
she had deliberately set her alarm so thet she 
would not be late in leaving.—Lyn. (Vic.) 


Ww 


Visiting Problem 


KNOW a woman who says, “Ill call in and 

see you one day.” Ifyou sav. “Yes, do,” 
she is quite satisfied; but if anyone says, ‘Let 
me know when you are coming,” she immedi- 
ately decides that person is a bad housewife, and 
wants to know in advance so that she can clean 
her dirty house. 

I like to know when people are coming so 
that I can be home to receive them. Nothing 
is more annoying or disappointing than to arrive 
at a friend’s home and find no one at home 
after you have hada dreadful rush and prob- 
ably put yourself out to get there. 

At the risk of some folk thinking the wrong 
thing I will continue to ask my friends -o let 
me know when they are coming.—Annette. 


(N.S.W.) 


Spring 


Spring’s on ber way to town— 
I met her today. 

She’s got a flowcred gown, 
Broidered and gay, 

Two. little slender shoes 

¢ Fashioned of green, 

Spring is so bravely clad 
Just like a queen. 


Spring has a lilting song, 
Tender and low, 

Sings as she trips along 
Where violets grow, 

Sings to the ageing heart 
With voice so sweet 

Till it grows young again 
And light grow the feet. 


Spring’s on her way to town— 
I met her today: 

All Winter's cobwebs brown, 
Sweep them away! 

Clear all the musty rooms, 
Paint them anew: 

Spring’s on her way to town 
To dance there with you! 


G. M. Beck. 


are very happy.— '§ 


: Why? 
“THE other day a suburban bus travelling to 


Adelaide City was held up with engine 
trouble. There were 15 women in the bus, and 
20 men. After 10 minutes of adjusting and re- 
adjusting, the driver failed to re-start the engine. 

The 15 women all left the bus and walked 
towards the city. The 20 men stayed put. The 
bus arrived in the city five minutes before the 
women. 

Now, why did those women walk? And why 
did those men ride? Was it that men are lazier 
than women, or that women are less patient 


than men?——W.J.W. (S.A.) 
w 
Romance 


SOME years ago there lived near us two old 
married couples. They were all very dear 
friends. Then one day one of the women died 
suddenly. . 
The husband rushed over to the home of jis 
friends to tell them the news. The husband of 
the second couple was so shocked that he col- 
lapsed and died. 

You’ve guesesd it. The remaining pair mar- 
ried later and happily lived their lives together. 
—Judith. (N.S.W.) 

WwW 


Best Patients 


URING a recent visit to hospital I asked 

the nurses which patients they would 

rather attend. Generally this was the reply 
from one and all: “SHousewives every time.” 

The reason: The’ older men are sometimes dirty 
and usually fill the room with smoke. The 
younger men invariably make passes z chem 
(but not all). The older women are on the 
cranky side. 

The social class think themselves ar above 
the nurses and treat them so. The teenagers put 
on too much show, mostly to impress; and the 
children cry because they are sick and in strange 
surroundings. 

The average housewife is a different proposi- 
tion. She usually puts off her visit tc hospital 
until forced in, and after waiting on a family 
for years she is grateful for even the smallest 
service. She seldom grumbles about meals, does 
not ring bells unnecessarily, but wai patiently 
until the nurse enters the room for ser-ice.— 
C.K. (Q.). : 

[Please turn to page 7 
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KEEP FRESHER! First, Bathe. Then 
shake Cashmere Bouquet Talcum all 
over the body. How fresh it leaves 
you. And cool! Divinely cool. 


FEEL SMOOTHER! Pamper the sensi- 
tive spots with extra Cashmere 
Bouquet Talcum. Its silken sheet of 
protection insures you against chafing. 


STAY DAINTIER! it's an inexpensive 
luxury to use Cashmere Bouquet Talcum 
lavishly and often. Gives 
our person the 

ragrance men love. 


Cashmere 
Bouquet 
Taleum 


with the fragrance men love 


CASHMERE BOUQUET COSMETICS INCLUDE 


FACE POWDER, POWDER BASE, LIPSTICK, 
ROUGE, CAKE MAKE-UP & BEAUTY CREAMS 
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SHEILA 


it Lee 


| Gages introduce you to Penny, who, 
in the eyes of the world, is a very 
smart AND attractive young lady of 18. 
She’s lovable, friendly, clear in her 
opinions about things, with a mind left 
open for new information, gay, ener- 
getic, and in possession of the atten- 
tions of—Johnnie. Yes, Johnnie, the 
tall, fair and slightly sensational foot- 
ball star. . 

And like all girls with romance in 
their heart, Penny does not wait for 


the telephone to jingle more than three 


times when she thinks Johnnie might 
be on the other end of it. 

Well, there it goes now, and here is 
Penny lifting the receiver. She is 
saying “Hello” in that not too hasty, 
not too high-pitched, but calm, friendly 
tone. And, oh, joy! There is a deep, 
masculine voice answering—it’s John- 
nie. 

Could she, would she ‘like to go out 
with him next Saturday night. Oh, 
lucky day! Johnnie has never actually 
asked her for a date before. Penny 
can hardly believe her ears. So she 
accepts with enthusiasm in her voice, 
because she knows the evening will be 
fun and she does. not mind letting him 
know she looks forward to going out 
with him. 

If Penny was not so natural and 
spontaneous, perhaps she would put on 
a little act, like turning him down the 
first time. There is an idea floating 
around that it is smart tactics to play 
hard to get. Although this may be 
true in some circumstances, it is far 
better for a girl to be natural like 
Penny—boys are not such sheep that 
they do not-soon sense that they are 
being bluffed. 

So Penny does not turn him down or 
pretend to hesitate while she checks 
through her appointment book, because 
she does not want him to think she is 
eager. 

And now the scene shifts to Saturday 
night, and here is Johnnie calling for 
her. He is showing up right on 
schedule for the big evening, all shined 
and scrubbed and ready for festivities. 

Do you think Penny is waiting for 
him on the porch, ready to rush straight 


‘off without introductions to her father 


and mother? Or stalling an extra 10 
minutes in her bedroom because she 
thinks it is clever to keep him waiting? 
Oh, no—not Penny. She flies to the 
door the instant he knocks and greets 


THE New Ipea, 4/10/50 | him gaily. Then she brings him inside 


cle ly \OSEDHNE GRAY 


= aoe 
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and helps him over the hurdle of meet- 
ing the family. 

Third scene: Penny and Johnnie are 
sitting in the car (his father’s) in front 
of Penny’s house. They have no defi- 
nite plans for the evening and Johnnie 
asks her what she would like to do. 

Does she shrug her shoulders and 
leave the decision entirely to him— 
after all he asked for the date and 
should have some plans in mind? Or 
suggest they head for the big glitter 
spot of the town, where the entertain- 
ment is lavish and the checks are high, 
although she is not certain what his 
financial status is? 

Of course she doesn’t. She asks him 
to make a few suggestions so that she 
will have an idea how much cash he 
has on hand; then she can choose a 
place which she knows will be in his 
price bracket. | 

Fourth scene: Inside the restaurant. 
Penny suddenly remembers that in her 
home the curfew Hour is definitely set 
for midnight and often her father waits 
up to make sure she gets in on time. 
She must let Johnnie know about this 
somehow. She decides that the best 
thing is to tell him now, at the begin- 
ning of the evening. He listens (and 
secretly approves), and later makes 
himself responsible for getting her 
home right on the dot. 

Which shows what a wise girl our 
Penny is, for she might easily have 
adopted other tactics like keeping a 
wary eye on the clock all the evening 
and making both herself and Johnnie 
uneasy. 

She might have decided that this 
was a special night and forgot all about 
her Cinderella pose, only to have her 
irate father greet her and Johnnie when 
he dropped her off at the doorstep an 
hour or three after the appointed time. 

Maybe all you girls who are reading 
about Penny are like her, too. Perhaps 
you are super-smooth, so tied up with 
plans for dates that you have not much 
time to check your popularity rating. 
But if you have been left with several 
empty Saturday nights together, now 
is the moment to give your rating a 
light once-over. 

Sometimes just simple little things, 
which you do or don’t do, either cap- 
ture that handsome he-man’s fancy, or 
merely annoys him. 

It is easy to lose touch with yourself, 
so a good honest analysis of your own 
possibilities every now and then helps 
to keep you on the road to friendship 
and fun. 


A 


TO PATTERN USERS 


Will pattern customers please note 
that after six weeks (12 weeks in the 
case of New Zealand) our patterns 
are unobtainable. We do not cut 
patterns to suit individuals and the 
only ones we can supply are those 
published. Please be careful to enclose 
the right amount of money. We 
receive many letters wih less than 
1/6 in them or with no money at all. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


Incongruous 


VERY pampered young woman of 20 was 

staying with us. One day she broke a lovely 
cut glass tumbler. She made no apology, and 
nothing was said to her about it. 

Some months later when visiting the city 
I called at her home. While working in the 
kitchen one of the hired lads broke a peanut- 
butter jar; and I was amazed at the abuse 
meted out to him by her.—Margaret. (N.S.W.) 


Ww 
Tip for Courtesy 


HE little old New Australian was taking 

‘up a loc of the very patient postal official’s 
time. 

The official’s courtesy was unfailing and, the 
business fixed at last, the little lady gently 
pushed over the counter to him three cigarettés, 
much to his embarrassment, and the amuse- 
ment of waiting customers.—Nova. (W.A.) 


Ww 


Chilblains Again 


I HAVE found a simple, but effective, relief 

for that annoying complaint, chilblains. 
When mine become troublesome I push, press and 
squeeze them hard, no matter how tender they 
are. 

This helps the circulation tremendously and 
gives relief in a few minutes. Don’t be too 
light-fingered, as rubbing and scratching only 
tend to aggravate the condition—Corinne (Vic.) 


Ww 


Talkative 


HILE I was taking a bus to a nearby shop- 

ping centre, my conversation with a friend 
was interrupted by a woman, who sat in the seat 
in front of us, screwed her head round and 
started to talk. . .. 

“I’m Mrs. Brown, [’m just going down the 
road to get Bertie’s tea. Bertie’s my husband, and 
he likes lamb a lot but he hates tripe, although 
I don’t mind it myself. Dottie happens to be 
a vegetarian, can’t see where she gets it from. 
She’s my daughter. I’m buying her some ’taters 
and onions and carrots. 

“Don’t you think carrots are terribly ex- 
pensive? But as I say, if Dottie wants them, 
she can have them and darn the expense.” * 

She paused for breath and plunged on... . 

“Aunt Mary, Dottie’s aunty that is, doesn’t 
approve. She says good red meat never hurt 
anybody, and Bertie agrees with her. She’s his 
sister you know, though I don’t care for her 
myself.” 

And so on and so on. 


We got off the bus 


exhausted.—I. Wascaught. (N.S.W.) 
Ww 
Bus Pest — 
T was a library book and I aimed to 
finish reading it on the bus ride into 
town and change it when I got there. I settled 


myself comfortably then opened the book. 


fe * . ° ; 
“Excuse me,” asked my seat companion im- 


mediately, “is that Immortal Wife by Irving 
Stone?” I replied that it was. “I don’t know 
how you could be bothered reading it. J tried 
but couldn’t. I thought she was just too goed 
to be true. Do you read much?” 

I replied that I loved to read, especially in 
buses, but the hint was not taken. For the 
full hour’s run into town that woman talked 
and talked and talked. At the end of the 
journey she said: “You said you're fond of 
reading but I don’t think you could have 
liked that book much either. You’ve had it 
open on your lap the whole way and I’m sure 
you haven’t read a word.” 

All I could do was splutter, but next time 
I go to town I’m going to take a gun... 
loaded . . . in case I mect her again.—Worm. 
(N.S.W.) 


‘in the country, 
} adopt a little girl of from 2-33 years 


In this column Elizabeth Wyse answers 
problems that concern your personal happt- 
ness or the running of your home. All 
communications are confidential. Name 
and address should be furnished as @ 
guarantee of-good faith, but not for pub- 
lication. Replies are published to help 
those with similaw worries. Address let- 
ters to Elizabeth Wyse, c/o New Idea, 
Box 777 H, G.P.O., Melbourne, C.1, Vic. 


HIS week’s mail brought a variety 
of problems from all kinds of 
people of all ages, including a bachelor 
who thinks the sexes have much to 
learn about each other. Only last 
week I was thinking that perhaps the 
problem column was becoming a little 
too stereotyped. Where were the 
youngsters and their problems? Why 
didn’t I sometimes have a letter from 
a male putting the men’s point of view 
on questions that must be of interest 
to men? Perhaps I was feeling a little 
dull myself, but this week they all 
arrived in’a bunch and it has been 
quite a job dealing with them. 


Thanks K.R. for your letter and the 
quote. We are glad you are interested 
in us aS a magazine. You say that 
even if my correspondents gave me 
full particulars I should still have a 
difficult task as I hear only one side. 
That of course is true, when the prob- 
leny involves others, but part of my 
job is to read between the lines and 
point out to people where they may 
have failed. I agree with Bertrand 
Russell, whose philosophy appeals so 
much to me, that fundamentally men 
and women are much alike. An awful 
lot of hooey is talked about men and 
women. The thing to do is to try to 
understand human nature, especially 
one’s own, don’t you think? 


At last I have a letter from an 
elderly widow of 69 who started a 
club for widows 4 years ago. She has 
just come across a request of mine for 
information about such a club. There 
are 20 members between 55 and 86 
years and they plan to meet during the 
day for outings to the gardei.s and to 
the beach and they visit one another. 
It sounds the kind of friendly gather- 
ing that some of my correspondents 
have hoped to hear of. Anyone in- 
terested could write to: Mrs. S. E. 
Walmsley, 51 Conder St., Burwood, 
N.S.W., and I am sure all would be 
welcome to join in the activities. It 
is not a money-making club, just a 
friendship get-together. 


Mrs. E. B. is another woman, living 
who would like to 


aS a companion to her own daughter 
of 4. I can only add her to the list 
of readers who would like to adopt 
children. 


u 


HAVE YOU 


A touching letter comes from K. H, 
who asks me to advise her about the 
adoption of her little daughter of four 
who is in a Catholic Home for children. 
She says she thought she could do 
everything for her little girl and hoped 
to save enough:to take her away from 
the home, but she finds by the time 
she pays her own board and boards the 


‘child ‘and buys her clothes she can’t 


Save much. 

She feels the little girl needs’ the 
security of a home as well as the love 
and care she could give her—which 
she never had herself. Even if she 
could have the child with her, she 
knows people are cruel in what they 
say and the child would suffer for 
her mistake. 

This mother is, I suppose, quite 
young, yet she lives a lonely life lacking 
in affection and companionship. It 
seems a dreadful thing to have to tell 
her that the kindest thing she can do 
for her ‘child is to let it go into a 
good home with another woman, and 
yet that is the truth of the matter. 

I have asked her to make up her 
mind that that is definitely what she 
wants, and that she can face up to 
the thought of never seeing the child 
again. 

It would be easy to let sentiment 
run away with me and tell her to keep 
the child, but that is not as I see it. I 
think she may derive more happiness 
in the long run from making the 
sacrifice now. 

What I do wish is that some of my 
readers would write and befriend’ this 
unhappy mother. She says she works 
a fair bit of overtime and does not go 
out much. If she gets “fed up” some- 
times, she goes off to a show on her 
own. 

It seems unfair that some people 
have so much, others so little. 

I have one family who would be 
first on the list for the little girl if 
she is available for adoption. One 
drawback may be the difference in 
religion. I know the Child Welfare 
Department prefers a child to go into 
a home of the same religion as their 
parents—mainly to even things out so 
that there is no favoritism. 

I have left the most difficult letter 
till last. This is from a middle-aged 
woman who married a man nearly 
10 years her senior about three years 
ago. She complains now that he favors 
his grown up family instead of secur- 
ing her comfort and her future. She 
finds him hard to live with and it is 
obvious that they are not on good 
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CHAPTER 6 


SCORE of times Jill told 
herself that it was contempt- 
ible to listen to gossip, that 
there was‘ probably not a 
word of truth in it, anyway. 
| It was only as a patient that 
Ilona Jefferies interested Neil. She 
remembered the close, frowning scrut- 
iny he had given Ilona when she burst 
into the drawing-room at the height 
of the thunderstorm, with her pale, 
- features and eyes of haunting 
ear. 


She saw him again looking keenly, 
professionally at Ilona when they met 


on the threshold after that magical | 


little transformation scene in Mrs. Jef- 
feries’ bedroom. She saw the out- 
stretched: hand, the sudden, reassuring 
smile. “Ilona, do you still fear me?” 
—spoken as he might have said it to 
little Rosemary as he examined her 
hurt knee, or the boy in the train who 
had trapped his hand in the door... . 


He had seen her coaxed back from 
the very cliff-edge of a nervous break- 
down. And if, to help her back to a 
more balanced frame of mind, a girl’s 
normal zest for life, he sometimes 
dined at Wood Hall or took her driving 
with him on his round of calls; if he 
showed, in fact, the sensitive under- 
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which ar 
i 
was intolerable that his intention should 
be so: hatefully misconstrued and set 
idle tongues wagging. 

Jill forced herself to think along these 
lines right up to the day of the dress 


standing and_ kindliness 
brusque manner coyncealed—then 


show. It was one of the most important 
local events of the season—perhaps for 
Madame Blanche the most important: 
a mannequin parade in which two or 
three of the smartest shops combined 
to display their summer fashions. 


It was held at the Assembly Rooms 
—with a terrific demand for the tickets 
long in advance—and the proceeds went 
to the Mayor’s pet charity. The very 
elegant card of admission bore the 
words: ‘Music by the Lyric Trio. 


Flowers by Manger. Hair stylist and 
cosmetic artist—Madame Blanche.” 


The eight sliding, pencil-slender 
mannequins had their hair done at the 
salon the day before the show, and it 
seemed to Jill that every sweep and 
wave and pincurl was the subject of 
endless discussion with the milliner and 
the jeweller, so that each ensemble 
should be perfect to the last detail. 


In the appointments book a signifi- 
cant line was drawn across Jill’s day; 
for she was to be behind the scenes 
at the Assembly Rooms, giving those 
fateful last minute touches to hair and 
make-up throughout the proceedings. 


She was fascinated by the contrast 
between the atmosphere of pleasant, 
leisurely expectancy “out in front” and 
the absolutely frenzied rush behind the 
scenes. Each girl had a stand on which 
hung in exact order the clothes she 
was to display, and beside it a table with 
the accessories for each outfit—hat, 
gloves, shoes jewellery, handbag— 
and the three dressers darted from one 
to another without an instant’s pause. 

It took an incredibly short time for 
the mannequin to step out of her finery, 
stand there in belt and bra and panties, 
and as if at the touch of a magic wand 
instantly appear before Jill—waiting 
at the dressing table on which were 
set out all her creams and powders, 


Scowling he took the note from her. ‘‘This fellow Ralph, do ycti Know anything about him?’’ 


f 


Kk 


puffs and brushes and sprays—in an 
outfit more ravishing than the last; and 
then, leaving the narrow small ante- 
room in which all this frantic, milling 
activity was taking place saunter down 
the long, raised, jutting “pier” into the 
very heart of the audience with non- 
chalant grace, with music and a back- 


. ground of banked ferns and flowers, ... 


Vv 


The tension mounted, though @#very- 
thing was going superbly. By the time 
the bridal retinue was being gowned 
for the tableau that closed the show, 
faces were wet with perspiration, knees 
sagging, tempers brittle... . The hair- 
do and make-up of the bride had given 
Madame Blanche and the dressmaker 


hours of thought; the result’ was en-. 


chanting. . 

Jill surveyed her handiwork now 
with a nod and smile of satisfaction— 
Madame Blanche would be proud of 
her! The “bride’s mother” and “bride- 
groom’s mother” were already display- 
ing; the bride and her maids formed 
into line for the entrance that would 
bring the supreme compliment .of a 
moment’s ravished silence and then 
a tumult of applause. 

At the last second Jill cried out. The 
bride still had on the black court shoes 
she had worn with her last outfit. ... 
It was a near thing, but she had spotted 
it in the nick of time to save quite a 
lot of people a moment of burning mor- 
tification and ridicule... . 

Somehow that snapped the tension. 
As the applause welled up “out in 
front.” Jill leaned limply against her 
table. She had the feeling that it would 
be nice to lie on the floor and close 
her eyes. -She felt utterly spent. 


Someone beckoned her urgently to 


peep through the side-curtains at the 
audience. She had to drag herself over 
there. She felt a sudden flare of new 
interest when she saw Ilona Jefferies 
in the audience—among that sea of 
faces she stood out clearly; she looked 
radiant, intoxicated with happiness. ... 


Just behind Jill someone remarked 
in a whisper: .Isn’t that Miss Jefferies 
—the girl that all this talk is about?” 


“Striking, isn’t she? ... This bridal 
scene should interest her. I hear she’s 
choosing her trousseau this morning.” 

Jill felt a roaring in her ears, as 
though the applause had become thun- 
der; the flowers, the music, the bride 
in her satin and net, the bridesmaids 
in their daring cyclamen .. . it was 
suddenly all blurred and meaningless. 
She saw only Ilona’s face, wearing 
happiness like a jewel. ... 


A fara had steadfastly refused to listen 
to gossip about Neil and Ilona; she 
had nearly bitten Myra’s head off for 
linking their names; and she had given 
herself excellent reasons why they 
should be seen about so much together. 


But now it seemed to her that Ilona’s 
radiant and transfigured face confes- 
sed all she had so obstinately refused 
to believe. Surely Ilona could not 
look so happy unless she and Neil 
were secretly engaged. And surely her 
tremendous interest in the dress show 
was only to be explained by the fact 
that she was choosing her trousseau, 
as the dresser had just whispered. 

At that moment, in the up-surge of 
passionate dismay and longing and re- 
gret, Jill knew just what Neil Harding 
had come to mean to her. By contrast, 
the heartache she had once gone through 
because of Ralph Crawdon seemed a 
childish thing. This was love—this 
longing to possess and be possessed, 
to give oneself utterly, to find the 
most trifling ‘concerns of life made 
significant and glorious, because shared 


with the one person who mattered... . 
Jill looked into the future now and 
knew that whatever she did with her 
life it was all empty and meaningless 
without Neil. 

She remembered once again, most 
vividly, that mysterious soaring of the 
heart, that sense of fate’s challenge, 
Which had come to her as she stood 
in old Mrs. Jefferies’ drawing-room 
at the height of the thunderstorm and 
saw Neil in the doorway... . 

And, after all, it had come to noth- 
ing, that strange premonition that they 
were destined together. ... There was 
a certain bitter, tortured pleasure in the 
thought that it was she who had made 
Tlona’s happiness possible, by sharing 
with her a triumphant faith in beauty, 


by showing her life as something urgent - 


and sweet which must not slip by un- 
fulfilled. 

The show was over. The bridal tab- 
leau still held the stage and the ap- 
plause was terrific. It died away as 
the Mayoress, wearing her slender gold 
chain of office and with the Mace 
Bearer in- attendance, 


SYNOPSIS 


Escaping from an unhappy love 
affair JILL VERNEY goes to London 
to complete a course in beauty culture, 
but returns home only to find that 
her young sister, DOREEN, is break- 
ing her heart over her own worthless 
love, the fascinating, RALPH CRAW- 
DON. To save her sister from 
further unhappiness Jill arranges to 
meet Ralph so that she may persuade 
him to stop seeing Doreen. Their 


outing is misunderstood by Dr. NEIL 


HARDING, whose _ previous high 
opinion of Jill is reversed by her 
seeming deceit, and by seeing her in 
the company of a man with such a 
bad reputation. Doreen, too, hearing 
of the meeting, accuses her sister of 
trying to steal Ralph from her, and 
relations between them are ° more 
strained than ever. Jill’s dream of 
Neil Harding falling in love with her 
seems hopeless when she hears that 
ILONA JEFFERIES, to whom Jill has 
brought new beauty and interest in 
life, is being seen everywhere with the 
young doctor. 


thanks to the organizers for a wonder- 
ful display, and told of a sum of money 
that was going to make all the differ- 
ence to her fund for the Children’s 
Holiday Home. She mentioned the 
flowers, the music, the dressers and 
beauty specialist who had given so 
ungrudgingly of their skill behind the 
scenes. 

Jill heard her own name among the 
thankyous; it should have: been one of 
her proudest moments. But in all this 
pleasurable bustle and excitement she 
felt to have no part at all. She had 
been working at high pressure—a dead- 
ly weariness was upon her now. 

She had never been more thankful 
to leave the town traffic and clamor 
behind and drop off her bus at the 
turning of a quiet lane. Instead of 
going directly home, she set off walk- 
ing towards Soyle Hill, climbing dog- 
gedly up towards the heathery, wind-~ 
swept crown of the hill where the drone 
of bees in the heather-cups, the lark’s 
song and the plaintive bleating of the 


moorland sheep, had the world all to. 


themselves. 


expressed her ' 
\ 


them lately, 


She felt the sweet, steady wind blow 
once again upon her face; she felt the 
quiet as something tangible and friend- 
ly. She didn’t want to think, but rather 
to empty her heart and mind of all this 
longing and bitterness. . 


T was late when she reached home 
and she was suddenly dropping 
with sheer weariness. She could have 
wept with relief when at last she 
reached the little old gate in the beech 
hedge. It was a wonderful hedge—a 
wall of living green against the grey 
limestone walls; and in the cutumn 
it was a wall of flame; all winter it 
kept its blazing leaves, and against 
snow the beauty of it was unforget- 
table. It seemed to offer now a sanctu- 
ary against all the world... . 

The house was dim, eerily quiet. Mrs. 
Hammond was visiting a friend and had 
left a cold supper laid for her. Her 
father was off to explore the Roman 
finds at Sled Syke with the Vicar— 
he had been as excited as a schoolboy 
at the prospect of buried treasure. As 
for Doreen, she’d be around somewhere 
—perhaps exercising her spaniels or 
closeted in her room trying a new mud- 
pack, Jill thought with a wrv little 
grimace; unless she was gadcing off 
scmewhere with Ralph... . 

Jill freated up some coffee ‘n the 
kitchen, carried it through to the cin!..g- 
room and sat down to her meal, help- 
ing herself from the dish on which 
various kinds of cold meat were ar- 
ranged in overlapping slices garnished 
with parsley, and thinking what a pity 
it was that she had no appetite to do 
justice to the attractive salad, which 
must have ,taken ages to prepare. It 
contained tomatoes stuffed with chopped 
egg and mayonnaise, diced potato 
sprinkled with chives, radishes carved 
with infinite patience into little red 
and white flowers. There were even 
bergamot flowers! 

Somehow that salad did not in the 
least suggest Mrs. Hammond, who went 
in her homely, hearty Northern fare; 
and especially Mrs. Hammond in a 
hurry, making ready for her evening 
out. ... Jill stared at the dish in per- 
plexity. Then she remembered that 
in the old days Doreen had got an 
enormous amount of pleasure from 
searching the herb-bed or the spice- 
cupboard to concoct a really adventur- 
ous salad; and it was Doreen who had 
taken all the trouble in the world over 
this one. 

Somehow, out of the silence and mis- 
understanding that had lain between 
this characteristic little 
gesture seemed like a peace offering. . . 
or a farewell. | 

Jill scraped back her chair and ran 
upstairs. She pushed open the door 
of Doreen’s room and found everything 
in an unnatural state of orderliness. 
Usually it held a confusion which was 
Mrs. Hammond’s despair—shoes scat- 
tered, stockings draped over the bed- 
foot, innumerable oddments and private 
treasures jostling. one another on the 
dressingtable. But tonight it was neat 
to the point of primness; it had a 
bereft, impersonal look. Jill had a 
sick feeling in the pit of her stomach, a 
presentiment. ... 

She found Doreen’s note propped up 
on the mantelpiece in her father’s study. 
It said quite briefly and baldly that 
she and Ralph were going away to- 
gether, and it was no use making a 
hue and cry after them, for she knew 
exactly what she was doing and he had 
made her see that it was the only way 
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BRIGHT LIGHTS 
OUT 


By R. DAVIE 


WO years ago I wouldnt have 

left the city for anything. 

I was working as a cloth- 

ing machinist in a grim 

Melbourne district, and liv- 

ing in one of the outer sub- 

urbs. Week-days I was up at 6.30 and 

had a scratch meal—usually tea and 

toast—was off to work at 7, to get 
there, after a long train ride, at 8. 

I worked with a nice lot of girls, 
though. While working machines we 
didn’t have much chance to talk with 
one another. I had a hot meal at mid- 
day in the canteen. It was a good can- 
teen, but all the same we had to 
scramble for meals, and by the time 
they were taken to a table they were 
half cold. Then back to work. And 
after work, the long journey home. 

All the same, I liked the city. There 
was life and excitement and plenty of 
ae to go to, though, ver: often, 

was too tired to go anywhere. 

Finally my mother sent me to see the 
family doctor about my continual tired- 
ness. He told me that I was going 
rapidly downhill and should go and live 
in the country if possible. He hinted 
at T.B. 

But I didn’t want to leave my friends 
and my family, so I ignored his advice 
and went on getting more and more 
tired. Next time I saw the doctor— 
in the street it was—he said bluntly, 
“Go to the country, or go to the ceme- 
tery.” 

So, reluctantly, I began writing to 
relatives in the country. A widowed 
aunt, living alone in a big house in a 
country town a hundred miles from 
Melbourne, replied that she’d be pleased 
to have me, and quoted a very moderate 
board. 

I still hesitated. People told me that 
the country was deadly dull; thet they 
spent their evenings there at home; 
that there were only occasional dances 
and pictures. These people so dis- 
couraged me that my mother had to 
use everything but force to get me 
moving. 

I had a long face when I got off 
the train at the country station. All the 
way up the people had talked of crops, 
and the good the rain was doing, and 
how they couldn’t stand the bustle of 
the city. I sulked in a corner. 
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My aunt cheered me somewhat. She 
was a bustling little woman with a 
firmly optimistic outlook. All the 
same, I didn’t feel very happy when I 
got up the next morning for a first 
look at the town. It was built on the 
flattest of flat plains. 

My aunt’s house was at one end of 
the town, so that I had a good view 
of all the treeless emptiness. 

Aunt didn’t believe in wasting time. 
That morning she sent me +o the local 
clething factory, a place which had 
been operating for only a few months, 
to ask for a job. I had thought that a 
factory would have absorbed all the 
girls in such a small place, but the 
meneee engaged me without hesita- 
ion 

I’ve been here two years now, in the 
country town I hated so much. Instead 
of spending nearly two hours a day 
travelling I have only 10 minutes walk, 
my wages are as good as they were in 
the city, and, what is more important, 
my health is nearly perfect. Best of all, 
I’m to be married at the end of the 
year. 

A few trips to the city have been 
enough to cure me of the longing for 
the bright lights that break out oc- 
casionally. After all, there’s plenty 
to do up here. There are dances, I 
belong to a dramatic club, and I’m 
working hard to prepare my box. 

For what more can a girl ask? 


lios moved stiffly. 


HEART DEEP 


(Continued from page 9) 


to prove their love for one another 
in face of the opposition at home. 

The round, childish writing was 
blurred, almost illegible because the 
note had been written in such anguish 
of mind. She had hated what she was 
doing® yet she was so completely under 
Ralph’s spell... . 

Jill read it again and again, scarcely 
yet taking in its meaning. After the 
long strain of her day, this came as a 
paralysing blow. The thought ham- 
mered itself upon her mind; if only she 
had come straight home, if only she had 
not spent that hour on Soyle Hill.... 

She felt utterly helpless. She could 
think of no one to turn to. Hugh was 
too far away; her father was useless 
in an emergency that needed quick, de- 
cisive action; Neil? . . . She must no 
longer think of him; she had no right 
to make any demand upon him now. 

Yet somehow it seemed a perfectly 


natural thing that his car should stop 


outside the gate at this moment. Just 
for an instant she thought he might 
be going to see little Rosemary Fur- 
ness; but he came in at the gate, strode 
purposefully towards the house. She 
thought she had never seen him look 
so forbidding and grim; yet when he 
stepped into the entrance hall and stood 
there beside her in the ticking, purring 
quiet of the old house, his voice was 
strangely gentle. 
fie afraid I have a‘shock for you, 
She made a little blind gesture. Her 
“It couldn’t be 
worse than the shock I’ve already had.” 


HE note was still in her hand. He 
took it from her and read it 
swiftly, his brows scowling. 

He said tersely: “This fellow Ralph 

. Do you know anything about him?” 

And now a great wave of color flood- 
ed her white face. 

“You saw me with him at the Planet. 
We... we were once . friends. I 
gave him up when I found what a. 
rotter he was. Then, when I came back 
from London, I discovered he was see- 
ing a lot of Doreen. I happened to 
take a telephone eall for her and that 
put me on to it. I agreed to meet him; 
I—I thought I could talk him out of it, 
but it didn’t work out that way.” 

Neil said with an oddly embarrassed 
smile: “So I slipped up badly there! 
No wonder you hated me for what I 
said about the orchids!” 

The tingling wave of color receded. 
Jill faltered: “I’m afraid I made things 
worse by interfering.” Her voice rose in 
anguish. “You see what’s come of it. 
And there’s nothing I can do—they’ll be 
a hundred miles away by now.” 

; Neil said grimly: “They didn’t get 
ar!” . 

“You mean. . She swayed and 
his hand came out and gripped her 
arm, steadied her. 

“They’ ve had a bit of a smash up— 
but if it were grave I shouldn’t be tel- 
ling you this way. I’ve no doubt he 
was stepping on it, and it’s typical of 
the fellow that he’ took a bad corner 
on his wrong side—and, unluckily for 
him, at the very moment when a 
cyclist came out of a side turning. He 
swerved to avoid the cyclist and went 
into a violent skid—I saw skid marks 
on the road for fully twenty yards, 
which gives you an idea of his speed. 
Anyway, he ditched the car at the road- 
side. Someone was just ringing up the 


ambulance from a call-box as I came 
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I HAVE been stressing the point in re- 
cent letters that it is not good or 
natural for people to become hermits 
and cut themselves off from mankind, 
yet I have known a few who have done 
just that. In the bush we used to call 
them “hatters,” and there was always 
something queer about them. 


One I remember had a nice block of 
land well fenced, with a two-room house 
on it. It was miles from anywhere, and 
old Bill was happy until a farmer Se- 
lected land within three miles of him. 
Bill promptly sold his block to another 
new settler, and took up crown land 
further out. ‘Place is getting too 
damned crowded,” was his comment. 


There was another old Bill who lived 
10 miles further out than I did, and in 
those days I was the furthest out settler. 
I never saw old Bill, but I heard about 
him frequently. If he ever went into 
the town he did not pass my place un- 
less he did so late at night when I was 
asleep. 


He did hit the town at long intervals, 
however, because he had to have food. 
When he did so he was morose and un- 
communicative. Usually he brought in 
possum and kangaroo skins (rabbits had 
not reached the West in those days), and 
sometimes a little sandalwood. His pet 
delusion was that everybody was trying 
to take him down for what money he 
had. You do get queer notions when 
you live alone. I got them, too, but my 
hermitage wasn’t long enough to do 
much harm. The worst it did for me 
was after my return to civilisation, if I 
went for a walk my steps were always 
away from houses and people. 


Both these old Bills were said to be 
old “lags,” but that may not have been 
true. Anyway, they were complete her- 
mits, shunning all other men and pre- 
sumably living their chosen life. Neither 
of them-*could have been a reader of 
books or magazines. Probably neither 
could read. They were old at the begin- 
ning of this century so they could have 
been old convicts. Their lives were un- 
hurried and lonely, and they may have 
had good reasons for living that way. 


I used to wonder about them some- 
times because, at the time, I was leading 
much the same kind of life, although 
my own loneliness was enforced and not 
voluntary. I had books with me for the 
few early evening hours, and I received 
letters—at least one a week—although 
my mail was sometimes collected fort- 
nightly. Then I had to walk eight miles 
there and another eight back to collect 
it, although the distance seemed nothing 
in those days. 


BecauSe people were scarce they were 
valuable. A settler and his wife lived 
five miles nearer town, and I saw them 
sometimes—possibly went there on a 
Sunday for a meal. We. talked about 
land and settlement and the chances of 


succeeding. The wife seemed happy 
enough, although she missed her only 
s0n who was away at school. Our con- 
verSation would probably have sounded 
pretty dull to some people, but it helped 
the loneliness. 


Three miles further in still was a 
family I have already written about, 
who lived at the end of the mailman’s 
run. The wife on this block and the 
one nearer to me were not on speaking 
terms. 


Funny that, in a wide area where only 
two women lived, and within three miles 
of each other, some feud between the 
two should have existed! There was 
in it, of course, more than met the eye, 
some antagonism between relations, as 
the man on one side and the woman on 
the other were related. I never inquired 
into it or discovered whether it was a 
tiff of the moment or something long- 
standing. 


{ have known other kinds of hermits 
who, although they lived alone in the 
bush, did not shun human society, but 
rather welcomed it. Old fossickers often 
live alone and away from towns in the 
gold country. They potter about and 
nobody knows whether they are finding 
gold or not. Usually they are pensioners 
who have always lived on the fields, and 
still hope to strike it rich. They come 
to town periodically to collect their pen- 
sions, and have a few drinks with the 
boys, and are normal people. 


The funniest hatter I ever met was a 
very small man who lived in a dis- 
carded boiler on the banks of the Mur- 
ray. Because he was very short he fitted 
nicely into the boiler hole, over which, 
when he retired at night, he dropped a 
bag curtain. He lived close to a Ssaw- 
mill, and kept a dog and a cat, A cheery 
little man he was, who had lived by the 
river all his life, and did not want to 
leave it. 


When he went up-town his boots were 
always highly polished. He liked his pot 
of beer occasionally, and was well 
thought of in spite of his queer method 
of living. However, he paid no rent for 
his discarded boiler. 

He fell ill and was taken to hospital, 
where he died. He had no relatives and 
was going to be buried as a pauper; but 
when the mill hands heard that they 
sent round the hat, and the little chap 
had a nice funeral. 


People are extraordinarily kind. 


The LAER. 


FAT SAFELY GOES 


without risky drugs 


on dieting 


Drastic methods that endanger your 
health and make life a misery are quite 
unnecessary for slimming. The usual 
cause of increased weight is the faulty 
elimination of fat-forming residues and 
toxic wastes. Get rid of these regularly 
with Bile Beans and you remove the 
usual cause of fatness. 


NATURAL WAY TO REDUCE 


Bile Beans work with nature. They were 
recently tested over a period of more 
than two years and unanimously approved by 
a panel of British doctors. They counteract 
the effects of modern living conditions, pro- 
mote digestion, remove poisonous impurities 
and help to restore you to normal health and 
slimness. Purely vegetable, Bile Beans are 
nature’s own gentle aid in relieving stomach 
and liver upsets caused by constipation. Begin 
this proved treatment to-day— 


regularly take 
medically tested and approved 


Obtainable at all chemists 
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JULIE 


Lights 
and | 


burned at the back of the house, 
scurried round there, feeling like 
a burglar. 


staditetedetetelececetecdiethcerereteytiestaterguarete! 


¢ . 
: By ENID BOULTER 


OOKING back, I can see that 
it was a terribly foolish thing 


to do. What came over me, 
T’ll never know. But one 
does read such _ dreadful 


stories in the papers. And 

apart from being tired enough to cry, 
I wasn’t used to the country. 

Uncle Fletcher was most to blame. 


Even though he is Cousin Carrie’s hus-- 


band, I still don’t like him. He is so 
unspeakably pompous, treating all 
females as if they are small children, 
and not very bright at that. 

He was driving, with Cousin Carrie 
in a dither beside him. I was in the 
back of the car ‘with little Kerry. He 
is my sister Molly’s boy, and had just 
reached the walking stage when he had 
measles very badly. Molly was due to 
go into hospital again, and. as we all 
live at home still and my holidays hap- 
pened just then, Mother suggested I 
take him up to Cousin Carrie’s for a 
fortnight in the country. 


That was all right. Uncle Fletcher 
had one of his spasms of generosity 
and said that as he had to come to 
the city on business he would drive us 
back with him to Framley. We were 
late getting away. Uncle Fletcher de- 
cided to take some short cuts; and we 
ended up by getting lost. 

Dark fell. We hadn’t a notion where 
we were, and, on one of those lonely 
bush roads that just wind up and on to 
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nowhere at all, Uncle Fletcher suc- 
ceeded in getting bogged. 

And we were all tired, hungry, and 
on edge. | 

“Julie, my dear, I’m afraid you'll have 
to go for help,” Uncle Fletcher blandly 
announced, as the car stalled. 

“But I don’t know where we are! 
And I can’t see a thing!’ I protested. 

‘“‘There’s a farmhouse upon the hill 
over there,” said Uncle Fletcher, wav- 
ing an arm vaguely to the right. 
“Country people are always stad to 
help. Simply ask whoever is there to 
bring a horse and we can get direction 
as well—” 


It sounded so simple. Kerry was 
asleep on the back seat,-and Cousin 
Carrie smiled wan encouragement as 
I climbed into the chill night wind. I 
had on my new blue. suit and best silk 
stockings. High heels, of course; I was 
used to civilisation. 


There was no track, nothing but 
gloom, a steep bank, and a wire fence 
which Igstumbled through awkwardly. 
I had never had to cross ploughed 
ground before, through rows and rows 
of apple trees like little squat soldiers, 
confusing in their sameness. There 
were no animals, thank goodness. 


My legs were aching and I was out 
of breath when I came to a garden 
dimly seen under the cloudy sky. A 
path led up to the dark bulk of a 
farmhouse. Lights burned at the back 
of the house, and I scurried round there, 
feeling like a burglar. The back door 


stood ajar and I heard a man’s voice 
raised angrily, a woman’s pleading, 
almost in tears. 

“It’s no use, I tell you I won’t stand 
for it any longer. This isn’t the first 
time he’s been at this game, and it’s 
got to stop! Why should I have all my 
work ruined? I’m taking the gun, 
and I mean to use it, and this time 
you’re not stopping me!” 

“Brett, dear, ’m only asking you to 
wait until morning, don’t act in the 
heat of anger, you’ll only regret it—” 

“T’d have done it long ago, but for 
you.” 

“But he’s been such a _ wonderful 
friend to us—he doesn’t understand, 
that’s all, and I’m sure if you could 
find some way to make him. under- 
stand—” | 

“Fiddlesticks, 
made up.” 

Heavy footsteps approached the door- 
way. Standing to one side, I saw a man 
with a gun in his hands, the, barrel 
pointing downward. <A loaded gun! 
My heart rocked, sure that if I didn’t 
do something quickly, murder must 
happen. This was the kind of thing 
one read about, shocked, on the front 
page of the morning paper, in the train. 


__As the man stepped outside I sprang 
forward and grasped the gun. I sup- 
pose I thought he would be taken by 
surprise and let go. But there was 
a flash, a roar, and something burned 
along my legs. A shout and a scream 
blended, then I toppled over in faint. 


mother! My wmind’s 


Pulls the 


I woke to find myself on a couch 
in a big, warm, lighted kitchen. A very 
homely room; the white cloth set’ on 
the table and an oil lamp hanging 
from the roof. <A_ kindly, elderly 
woman was bathing my face with 
vinegar and water. On his knees be- 
side me, his face like a thundercloud, 
Was a young man. 

I noticed his brown skin, brown 
curly hair, angry brown eyes. He was 
washing my bare legs in a basin of 
hot disinfectant. Then he began to 
bandage them firmly, the muscles mov- 
ing on his forearms where his khaki 
shirt was rolled up. One of my legs 
had bléq dreadfully.. 

“Feel better now, dear?” the woman 
asked. 

“I—Oh, but where am I?” Then I 
remembered. “The gun-must have gone 
off.” 

“As guns mostly do, when you leap 
at them and pull ’a man’s hand down 
on the trigger!” the man remarked dis- 
gustedly. “Who do you think you are, 
doing a crazy trick like that in the 
dark and all? I might have killed you, 
and a nice mess I’d be in now if I had!” 

“Brett, dear—” the woman began. 

“But you were going to kill some- 
body! I heard you say so—I was try- 
ing to save you from murder!” I cried 
out. 

The man sat back on his heels and 
stared at me in blank amazement. Sud- 
denly he began to laugh, throwing back 
his head and making the room echo. 
Even the nice old lady smiled. 

“My dear, we’re so terribly .orry,” 
she said, taking my hands. “By your 
clothes, you’re a stranger to Wanderon. 
Well, I’m Mrs. Hartwell, and this is my 
son Brett. I’m afraid it’s all’ been a 
mistake. We’ve an old dog, Deener, 
who has suddenly begun to worry the 
lambs. They’re too valuable to lose, 
you know, and Brett’s been threatening 
to shoot Deener for a long time if he 
didn’t let them be. You were very 
brave, dear, but you took a terrible 
risk. Brett didn’t even Know anyone 
was out there.” 

I felt the color come right un to my 
hair. I felt sick and ashamed. Brett 
Hartwell watched me, his eyes mocking. 
He stood up, tall and strong in khaki 
shirt and strides, locking down at my 
ruined suit, my stilty suede shoes with 
the little bows. 

“Well, and who are you?” he de- 
manded. 

“Julie Preston—Oh!” I said, as I re- 
membered why I was there; “and they’re 
still waiting down in the car to be 
debogged and I was to ask. you to bring 
down a horse. And we’re lost, too.” 
I tried to stand up, but couldn’t, so 
sat down again. 

“At this hour of the night? 
Townies!” Brett laughed. 

“Go down and ask them all up to 
supper, dear,” his mother said. “Ill 
have a nice cup of tea ready. Then 
you can help them back on the right 
road.” 

Brett gave me a tormenting smile 
and went out. I had never felt such a 
little fool in my life. But my head was 
throbbing. Dizziness sent me back 
against the cushions. My leg was still 
bleeding hard. . 

Dimly I remember the door opening 
and everyone coming in. Brett was 
carrying Kerry, still sound asleep. He 


You 
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passed the baby to his mother who 
took him away. A little later, Mrs. 
Hartwell gave me a lovely hot cup of 
tea. She bathed my temples again. 

“I thing you’d better see the doctor,” 
she said. ‘“Now'‘don’t worry, you’ll be 
all right. Brett’s going to take you in 
the truck, out the front way. It’ll save 
time. And you can all stay the night, 
and be nice and fresh in the morning.” 

I tried to smile at her, too weak 
to talk. Uncle Fietcher was holding 
forth, apologising for me. Nobody 
listened to him but Cousin Carrie. 

Mrs. Hartwell wrapped me in an 
overcoat. Brett came in and’ picked 
me up as if I was a sheaf of wheat and 
put me in the back of a utility truck. 


There was a mattress on the floor, and 


Mrs. Hartwell tucked rugs round me. 


His hand reached out for 
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me, and 
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Then Brett tied me down with a Iength 
of rope! ; 

‘She won’t roll now,” he said briefly. 
I might have been a calf for the butch- 
er’s. 

But it was rather wonderful moving 
through the windy darkness along un- 
known leafy roads. Here and there 
stars looked through the clouds. The 
fresh air revived me, and but for the 
throbbing of my leg I was quite cosy. 

After a long time we stopped and 
Brett came round to draw me cautious- 
ly into his arms. “Hold on tight, sister,” 
he said softly in my ear. 

They were very kind to me. The 
doctor’s wife was a nurse, and she 
gave me a whiff of something to deaden 


[Please turn the page 


| felt his tips on mine. 
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LIBRA (September 23 to October 23): De 
aoe improvement. Weighty problems that 

ave worried you vanish rapidly, and many of 

our aims can be achieved with less trouble 

an anticipated. Good news at home, ro- 
mance, bright social interludes. October 6, 7, 
9 ‘and 10, greater scope for progress. 


SCORPIO (October 24 to November 22): 
Generally profitable provided you blend 
patience with discretion and lean on past ex- 
perience in all matters affecting your future 
welfare. October 4 and 5, best dates. October 
6, 7 and 8, deceptive; go slowly. October 9 
and 10, distinctly pleasurable. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 to Decem- 
ber 22): Everyday affairs proceed smoothly. 
Nice chances, too, of increasing assets, obtain- 
ing answers, straightening out romantic or 

rsonal difficulties. Interviews regarding 

ealth, home, employment may be especially 
rewarding. October 6 and 7, particularly 
ucky. 

CAPRICORN (December 23 to January 20): 
Better times than of late. Fine for business 
folk and all that concerns them. Quite good 
for anything involving money, love, social 
obligations. Just fair for travel, law, housing 
matters. October 4 and 5, heed intuitions. 
October 8, 9 and 10, bright prospects. 


AQUARIUS (January 2! to February 19): 
Romance, joneneys: changes in career offer 
the most advantages at present, but put heavy 
emphasis on tact, caution in dealing with rela- 
tives, elders, “‘in-laws.’”’ October 6, 7 and 8, 
tiffs threaten; pour oil on troubled waters. 
October 10. evening hours best. 


PISCES (February 20 to March 20): Events 
in the home, health, tangled situations gene- 
rally may be much on your mind. Seek re- 
sults through personal contact—meet those 
most concerned, talk things over. October 4 
and 5, admirable for most matters. October 
8, 9 and 10, live cautiously. 


ARIES (March 2! to April 20): Could be a 
brief period of discord and frustration. If 
feelings run high, forget that urge—say little. 
Patient, resolute efforts win. October 4 and 
5, don’t let love er money drift away. Oc- 
tober 6, 7 and 8, move confidently; tackle im- 
portant tasks. 


TAURUS (April 2! to May 21): Golden op- 
portunities to increase your savings, regain 
health, improve living or working conditions. 
Gifts, romance, correspondence add a sparkle. 
October 4 and 5, appointments satisfactory. 
October 6 and 7, obey no impulse. October 9 
and 10, fine prospects. 


GEMINI (May 22 to June 21): Love affairs, 
partnerships—business and domestic—may 


LADIES! 


bring special problems just now. Put charm 
experience, personality behind any effort and 
friendly stars enable you to recover lost 
ground. October 6, 7 and 8, helpful. October 
9 and 10, veto risks. 


CANCER (June 22 to July 22): Career, fi- 
nancial interests move steadily forward. Your 
stock is high—push ahead with changes, plans, 
decisions. New ventures succeed, applications 
meet with favorable response, problems can 
be ironed out with ease. October 4, 5, 8 and 
9, lucky dates. 


LEO (July 23 to August 23): Every indica- 
tion of profitable progress. Fresh fields open. 
Those you meet are helpful, co-operative. 
Good fortune, unexpected appreciation of your 
talents create further scope, pave the way to 
lasting rewards. October 6, 7 and 10, pro- 
pitious; sweep doubts aside. 


VIRGO (August 24 to September 22): Splen- 
did influences rule money, career, personal 
life. Get busy on a practical programme—bid 
for gain, press for favors, make a willing sac- 
rifice of time and energy to achieve your ends. 
October 4, 5, 8, 9 and 10, plans gain strong 
support; romances flourish. 


BIRTHDAY FORECASTS 


October 4: Despite difficulties, many wishes 
are granted. Beneficial changes, a fair meas- 
ure of business success and new friendships 
are promised, but avoid unnecessary risks. 

October 5: Unusually eventful, not wholly 
fortunate. heck extravagance; safeguard 
health and welfare of loved ones; stress cau- 
tion and chances to make worthwhile moves 
eventuate. 

October 6: Luck favors you. Pleasant sur- 
prises, new and valuable business contacts, in- 
creased income, better health, travel, be 
trothals, even an unexpected legacy is possible. 

October 7: Move warily. Though propitious 
stars predominate, fortunes and happiness are 
endangered through ill-advised changes, un- 
profitable investments, imprudent associates. 

October 8: Outstandingly favorable for all 
that has to do with worldly progress—pro- 
motion, increased earning power, prospects of 
travel. Unforeseen offers, new interests, 
romance. 

October 9: Brighter year. Career, business 
matters moderately successful. Slow, but sure 
financial gains. ue in connection with 
home, residence, friendships, personal] ties. 

October {0, Translate plans into action—ad- 
vancement, affection, happiness can be won. 
Relatives, those in high office, even strangers 
unusually helpful. One personal disappoint- 
ment. 


My Private Consulting Rooms are at Your Service. 


FREE BOOKLET on Personal Hygiene. 


Corrective Tablets 


£3/3/- 


Reducing Tablets . . . . £1/14/- 


Full Course. 


Plain Wrappers. 


Results will delight youl 


NURSE KAY (Reg) 


. Dept. N.I., 
10 Flinders Way Arcade, off 238 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 


EST. 
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18 YEARS 


JULIE PULLS THE 


TRIGGER 


(Continued from page 13) 


the pain of the stitches. Then she 
brought me a glass of hot milk, and 
Brett came in again. His dark eyes 
were anxious, but though he grinned 
at the teasing they gave him I knew 
he wished he’d never seen me in his 
life. 

All the way back to the farm I slept. 


There must have been something in 


that hot milk. I knew when the truck 
stopped and Brett lifted me out, but 
I was too drowsy to move. He held 
me close for safety; I had never been 
in a man’s arms like that before, though 
I’d thought someday perhaps I might 
be. : 
Imagination had never pictured cir- 
cumstances like these. I felt what I 
thought was Brett’s watch ticking under 
his coat, and then I realised it was 
the beating of his heart. 

He put me down and I lay still, with 
closed eyes, too shy even to thank him. 
When he went out, his mother came 
to help me into bed in a neat little 
spare room. She tucked me in and 
smoothed the hair from my face. 

“Good night,” she said. ‘God bless 
you, child.” 

In the. morning I woke with the sun 
in my eyes. I could hear Brett whistl- 
ing, milk-cans clanging, the bark of a 
dog. I heard the separator’s whirr, a 
sound that puzzted me then. 

Mrs. Hartwell brought me breal. ast. 
How hungry I was! The milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, tasted like new food, so 
fresh and rich. 

“Your people left first thing, dear,” 
she told me. “We had the doctor’s or- 
ders that you shouldn’t travel for a 
few days, and they said business was 
pressing, so they’ll call for you later 
on. They left Kerry, of course, bless 
him! He’s playing on the front veran- 
dah with a billy and spoon.” 

“I’m sorry to be so much trouble,” 
I said ruefully. But she laughed, and 
said they owed me all of it, and were 
very glad to have visitors for a while. 
She seemed to mean it, too. 

She couldn’t have been kinder. My 
leg was dressed twice daily. I had to 
hang on to the bed while it was bathed 
with peroxide and iodine. But by the 
third day it had healed up. 

I read the papers and went on knit- 
ting the jumper I had with me. In the 
evenings Mrs. Hartwell made Brett 
carry me into the kitchen so that we 
could all have tea together. Apart 
from that I saw nothing of Brett: he 
was busy outside from daylight till 
dark. 

Soon I was able to help a little. I 
washed eggs, peeled apples, covered 
jam. I was soon able to walk, and 
I guessed Brett was thankful. We all 
went down to Hillery in the truck, a 
sleepy little one-street place where 
everyone knew us, and had heard all 
about me. I had my stitches out, and 
a good teasing from the friendly doctor. 

Mother rang up in a great scate to 
know how I was. Uncle Fletcher had 
sent her a wire; and goodness only 
knows what he said. I told her I was 
having a lovely time, and that Kerry 
was getting rosier every day. 

“But I thought that was your Mum 
and Dad with you in the car.” Mrs. 
Hartwell said. 

I laughed. It was easy to see how 
she had made the mistake because in 
the general upset nobody had been 
properly introduced. I explained that 
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Marmaduke Mouse fell asteep while guarding King Louie’s crown, and the crown has disappeared. That spells 
trouble, so Marmaduke is making frantic endeavors to find it. 


/TI'VE GOT TO FIND THAT WHERE'S MARMADUKE? WHERE'S. 
CROWN BEFORE KING LOUIE) | MY CROWN? 


FINDS OUT IT'S MISSING! / LAS Pe 


HOW CAN I GO TO MY BIRTHDAY PARTY <a YLLATER.._ J 

WITHOUT MY GROWN! WHY, I'D LOOK 3 

SILLY! A KING NOW WHAT AM I GOING TO DO TO GET 
WITHOUT A CROWNS BACK IN LOUIE'S FAVOR? 
MARMADUKE/ SS 


1GOT IT? I'LL GIVE HIM A BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
THAT'S SO GOOD HE'LL FORGET HE HAS NO 
CROWN’ AND EVEN IF HE REMEMBERS, HE'LL 


FORGIVE ME! 
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Other adventures of Marmaduke Mouse appear in booklet form every month—order from your Newsagent. 


KING LOUIE ISN'T THE KIND TO HOLD A GRUDGE... 
I HOPE! 
a @& 
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ull backed three-quarter 

has a deep collar which 

be buttoned high up to 

as a pretty frame for a 
short coiffure. 


at full length coat 


> rows of buttons y, 


the front and the: 
ed cuffs are alse 
buttoned. 


Satirical 


TLE at a friend’s place recently (she has 
two children, Jimmy five and Baby Susan 
two), we were in the kitchen having after- 
noon tea, with Stisan running in and out the 


back door. 


Mother was very flustered lest Susan should. 


hurt herself in the yard with Jimmy who was 
playing with sticks and stones. After a number 
of comings and goings and orders from Mother 
to Jimmy about looking after the baby, Jimmy 
announced very sarcastically to Susan: 

“You had better go in Sue, the clouds might 
fall on you.”—Luton. (Vic.) 


Ww 
The Soft Answer 


ADDY, bad-tempered, was working in the 
garden, to the accompaniment of endless 
chatter from small daughter, aged five. 

On being asked the mystery question of where 
he would go when he died, he crossly replied 
that he supposed he would be down in a hole 
with the devil. 

Daughter, very upset and almost in tears, 
cried: “Oh, Daddy, when God makes me a little 
fairy, I won’t be able to fly around you up in 
heaven.” 

Sweet words from a loving heart, and Daddy’s 
temper went, to be replaced by his usual cheer, 
and a big kiss for daughter.—P.M.B. (S.A.) 


w 2 


Guiltless 


A LITTLE tot of three, apart from her dolls, 

has a number of imaginary children. One 
day she decided to take the sand from her sand 
box, and put it on the flower beds. 


When I explained to her how naughty it 
was and told her not to do it again, she replied: 


“It wasn’t me. It must’ have been my little 
gtand-daughter.” What more could I say?— 
Nan. (Tas.) 
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Two Fathers 


A FRIEND of mine, just back from a holiday 

in Brisbane, tells this one. She was sitting 
in a tram with her Two and Four and someone 
asked Four where she had been. 

““We’ve been to see my oldest farver,” she 
obliged. “We left me other farver at home 
working.” 

Knowing how tongues waggle, friend ex- 
plained quickly and loudly that Four’s oldest. 
father was her grandfather—O.B. (Q.) 


Ww 


Scornful Ten 


Y son, aged 10, has even at this: age by 
far the most brains in our family. Dad 
and I left school nearly 30 years ago, and have 
forgotten most of what we did learn, so that 
often, when son asks questions, we are stumped. 
One evening during tea my son asked Dad 
and then myself, the meaning of a word re- 
lating to aviation. My husband had to give 
it up, and so did I. 

My boarder was asked and after scratching 
his bald head, he suggested that Son ask his 
teacher. ‘ 

“Mum and Dad are forty, and you are ten 
years older. How do you expect a young 
teacher of twenty-one to know the answers if 
you old people don’t?”—Cresco’s Wife. (W.A.) 
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Loan Only 


EPHEW, 7, went to the country for 6 
holiday. The first letter promised a very 
precious parcel. Mother unpacked it tenderly. 
Inside, enclosed in wadding, ws a huge taran- 
tula. The enclosed note said: 
“Dear Mum, this is only for 2 lend.”—Eheu. 


(N.S.W.) 
sk 


Not Broody Though 


OY Three came in with hiccups. “I’m 
clucky!” he cried, “just like a bewdy hen.” 
—Taxibelle. (S.A.) 


Empty Compartment 


OHN, aged four, would not eat his vegetables 
and was heard to say: “I am full and I 
can’t eat any more. Oh, yes, I do want my 
sweets though; I haven't opened that part of 
my stomach yet.”"—D.M. (Vie.) 


w 
Sprang a Leak 


Y sister took her small son to church and 

asked him to keep quiet during the 

sermon. He soon became restless and started 
to talk. 

After the service his brother rebuked him, 
and his reply was: “But, Mummy, when my 
mouth’s so full of talk, I can't help it if some 
leaks out.”—I.R. (Vic.) 

Ww 
Big Example 

UR little Miss, aged three, was a thumb- 

sucking addicr and all our correction 
had no effect. One day we visited Wirths’ 
Circus and we were watching the elephants when 
one picked up an apple with its trunk and held 
it in his mouth. 

“Oh, Mummy look!” said small June. “That 
great big elfant is sucking his thumb.” 

After that, our entreaties to be a big girl 
and don't suck your thumb were met with: 


“Well, I’m not as big as that elfant and he 
does."——J.L. (Vic.) 
wv 


Greedy 


HEN my. son aged about 3 asked the 
inevitable question where babies come 


‘from, I told him—Woolworth’s. On my next 


visit to the local Woolworth’s you can imagine 
my embarrassment when he asked the assistant 
for “A baby please.” - 

She let me out very nicely telling him she’d 
just sold the lase one. Just then a women 
passed carrying a new baby. Imagine my horror 
when an accusing little voice piped up with: 
“Look at that greedy thing; she’s taken the 
last one.”—-Nana. (Vic.) ; 


wr 


Drastic Critic 
Miss SEVEN watched Dad trim Mum’s locks 


but made no comment. When she went 
across to her friend’s place to play and saw the 
very same scene between her pal’s mother and 


father, she could not keep quiet any longer: 


“You look just as ugly as my mother with 
you hair cut short like that,” was her comment. 
—Mrs. W. (N.S.W.) 


v 
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Pick up a flower and you'll have great sor- 
row, they say. 


MET my dear old neighbor to- 
day. She had just picked up, 
from the footpath, the head of 
a lovely pink dahlia. “I had 
to pick it up, it’s so pretty,” 
she explained. “Though I know 
it’s unlucky. They say—pick up a 
flower, and you’ll have a great sorrow 
—you know.” 


“Nonsense!”’ I assured her. “It means 
that you’ll have a great joy.” 


For, after all; isn’t the one at least 
as reasonable as the “other? 


But whoever starts all these silly 
and pointless superstitions? Where do 
they really begin, and why? 


Thousands of people wouldn’t dare 
to wear that lovely, restful, and becom- 
ing color, green, because it’s considered 
“so unluckv!” 


A friend of mine was a firm believer 
in this absurd superstition. 


“The first green dress I ever bought,” 
she told me, “proved it. For my father 
died the very next week. I didn’t wear 
green again for ten years. Then one day 
I saw a lovely green dress, and bought it. 
Sure enough, the man I was going to 
marry, died soon afterwards.” - 


These facts were quite true, but what 
did they prove? The father, the head 
of a large family, and no longer young, 
had to die some time, and his death 
was neither untimely nor -violent. 


The fiance was of a type far from 
robust; so that a chill, of the kind 
that thousands contract and survive, for 
him proved fatal. Within a year or so, 
the girl married someone else. and 
now has a good husband, a lovely home, 
and three beautiful children. So just 
how unlucky were those green dresses? 


The superstition about picking up a 
flower was new to me; but how many 
of us can pass a perfect, accidentally 
dropped bloom without picking it up 
and letting it end its brief life in a 


saucerful of fresh water? Yet we 
are not immediately caught up by 
disaster. 
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were said to mean a quarrel. 


CROSS YOUR FINGERS 


By KITTY KAYE 


I have seen a well-dressed, normal 
young woman return home for a for- 
gotten parcel. ‘Unlucky to turn back, 
unless you sit down and count ten,” 
she assured me as she plumped her 
rear down on the verandah step and 
did her counting. 


She returned from her shopping tour 
quite safely. No taxi chased her on to 
the footpath. No maddened bull tossed 
her into the air. No explosion scatter- 
ed her person to the four winds and 
the seven seas. She had been careful, 
you see, to sit down and count ten. 


As the years advance, and my mem- 
ory grows less reliable, I frequently 
have to turn back for something that 
I have forgotten. I neither squat on a 
doorstep, nor count. Not even up to 


two! Yet no taxi, bull, or explosion 
disturbs me either. Purely coincidence, 
no doubt. 


I remember from my earliest years 
that knives lying crossed on the table 
Shoes 
stored any higher than the wearer’s 
head, meant that she would never be 
out of debt. 


To bring the lovely, perfumed haw- 
thorn from the hedgerows into the 
house, meant that a death would cer- 
tainly follow. Quite true, of course, 
since there is a daily list of these in 
the death notices; but the hawthorn 
os it being a more personal mat- 
er. 


The honey-scented meadow-sweet, 
however, which grew beneath the haw- 
thorn, could be brought indoors with- 
out fear of dire results. 


If a small, red-hot ember spurted 
out of the fire in your direction, you 
could disregard the nuisance of a possi- 
ble burn on the carpet; for did it not 
signify that very soon you would re- 
ceive a purseful of money? But des- 


pite the occasional splutterings from our, 


daily and nightly fires, not one of us 
has ever received this gratifying gift. 
Someone has blundered. 


Older readers will remember that 
if two persons spoke the same word or 
phrase at the same moment, they rushed 
to link fingers and to simultaneously 
pronounce the name of a poet. But 
it must be done before another word 
is spoken; though one of us had to 
come second with our pronouncement. 


If you were not well up with the 
names of poets then, rather than be 
cheated of the sensational good for- 
tune pending, you would rush in with 
Gladstone, Nelson, or Henry the Eighth. 
For who is to prove that they never 
dallied with rhyming in their spare 
time? Actually Henry did. 


All of these rung-in gentlemen, how- 
ever, proved as useless at providing 
the promised good fortune as the most 
distinguished and genuine of the poets. 

Perhaps it was, after all, just another 
case of wishful thinking. A comfort- 
able hoping that something good would 
happen, anyway. 

Even sneezes offered us a mild excite- 
ment. For was it not ‘One for a wish, 
two for a kiss, three times a letter, 
four something better, and five for a 


lover?” (a lover, my dears, in those 
good old days, was simply an ad- 
mirer.) 


Personally, I disregard superstition 
entirely. If I don’t walk under ladders, 
it is because I fear that some careless 
creature up top might drop a pot of 
paint or a brick on my unoffending 
head. But I refuse to pander to super- 
stitious absurdities. Although, since I 
am being entirely honest, I must confess 
that, during the depression years, I al- 
ways hoped most fervently that no one 
would be good enough to give me roots 
of parsley to transplant into my gar- 
den. 

Thank heaven that nobody did. I just 
didn’t want to take any chances. For 
to transplant parsley, you know, means 
a sure increase in the family within 
twelve months; and, even with super- 
stitions, I suppose there’s always the 
exception that proves the rule! 


If two persons spoke the same word at the same moment they rushed to link fingers 
and pronounce the name of a poet. 


THE 
PRESSURE 
TOASTER 


By JASMINE 


6 ae little gadget is indeed the 
housewife’s friend. For Saturday 
night’s tea, Sunday brunch or that 
dreadful occasion when a friend pops 
in for lunch and there isn’t a thing in 
the house, Jaffle, or one of its brothers, 
is the answer. 


The double-header now on the market 
makes for assembly-line production, but 
for the small family the single iron is 
ample, as once it heats through (a 


matter of minutes) the sandwiches cook . 


in no time. I find it best to butter the 
first sandwich lavishly each time the 
toaster is used; all those coming after 
can be buttered quite thinly without 
fear of them sticking. 


Never wash your pressure toaster— 
it works on the principle of a gem 
iron, absorbing the grease. If anything 
spills or sticks let it dry, then rub it 
off with dry steel wool. 


Fillings for these sandwiches can be 
many and varied, and a little goes a 
surprisingly long way. ‘Almost any- 
thing out of a tin can be used incluc 1g 
spaghetti, baked beans, fish and various 
types of stewed meats. An ordinary 
hen’s egg is somewhat too large—is in- 


clined to ovef#tow and make a mess, — 


but those who have their own eggs 
will find that a. bantam’s egg fills the 
bill perfectly. 


If these are unobtainable it is a good 
idea to break eggs in a basin, stir with 
a fork, and spoon into the concave 
bread waiting in the iron. Have bread 
not-too-thick and always add salt and 
pepper before cooking. A little cho-ved 
bacon added to the egg is delicious. 


Tomato jaffles are tasty, esvecially 
if a few pieces of chopped bacon or a 
thin slice of onion is placed on the 
thick slice of tomato before seaiing. 


These fillings are raw. Jon’ be 
afraid that the bacon or onion won't 
cook in.such a short time. It will. It 
is pressure cooked. 


That little bit of leftover curry or 
stew takes a new lease of life as jaffles; 
so does cold meat, minced or chopped 
and moistened with sauce, gravy or 
pickles. Jaffles are not nice if they are 
dry inside. 

The dessert question is nicelv taken 
care of, too. A tin of pie-apple, a 
packet of pastry-mix and, hey presto! 
apple pies, piping hot, to serve with 
tinned cream or cream substitute. Just 
mix the pastry, roll and cut to fit, and 
fill with the apple sweetened and 
flavored with a clove, cinnamon or a 
squeeze of lemon juice. And they are 
extra nice if puff-pastry is used. 


Yes indeed, the pastry does cook. 
There is really no limit to what you can 
do with imagination and a handy 
pressure toaster. 


ARE YOU JUST 
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TOO TIRED 
TO STAND 
a 

STRAIGHT ? 


= Oe sR RRS 


How do you feel at the end of the day? ... aching 
back, tired all over? You need the gentle, buoyant 
help of a Camp-Berlei “Corrective,” the fashion- 
able back-lacing foundation scientifically designed 
to relieve strain on overtaxed muscles ... so often 


the cause of your end-of-day fatigue. 


You'll find the comfortable, scientific support of 
your Camp-Berlei “Corrective” increases day-long 
energy, lessens fatigue, improves posture and makes 
yeu feel so much lighter. Helps your figure line 
too, especially beneath your new frock or suit. 


Patented Camp-Berlei lacing—just 
pull the two self-locking straps. In 


eleven fittings (medium to heavy). 


pet 


Be personally fitted for your 
Camp-Berlei "Corrective." You'll 
know the garment by this brand. 


B73.18 


AT BETTER STORES, EVERYWHERE 
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MATERIALS: 

8 ozs. 3-ply wool in turquoise; 1 pr. of 
No. 11 needles; about 3 oz. black wool 
for embroidery; 3 yds. of 3-in. width 
hag velvet; 1 medium-size crochet 
ook. 


MEASUREMENTS: 


Bust, 36 inches; length, 24 inches; sleeve, 


3 inches. 


TENSION: 
9 stitches and 11 rows to 1 inch, 


FRONT: 
Using the No. 11 needles cast on 148 sts., 
and work as follows: 
Ist row—(P.1, K.1) 27 times, P.1, centre 
panel in ( )’s as follows: (K.1 into back 
of st., * P.3, K.1 into back of st., repeat 
a * 7 times), (P.1, K.1) 27 times, 
wl, 
2nd row—Keep to rib for the first 55 
sts., (S.1 purlways, * K.3, S.1 purlways, 
repeat from * 7 times), keep to rib the 
last 55 sts. (i.e., first and last 55 sts. in 
1 and 1 rib with 33 sts. for centre panel). 
Repeat these 2 rows 33 times (68 rows 
in all completed). 
Ast row for ribbonholes—* K.2 tog., put- 
ting wool round both needles, then round 
needle you knit with, pull through 1 long 
st., w.fwd, repeat from * for 54 sts. in 
all,.P.1; work centre panel as lst row 
from ( to ), then P.1, * w.id, K.2 tog., 
putting wool round both needles, then 
round needle you knit with, pull through 
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Ribbon 


ming. 


trims: 
always 
pretty, fashion- 


able onee again. 


Complete holes on next row. 

Next row—Right side facing, * P.3, K.1 
into back of st., and repeat from * to 
last 3 sts., P.3. 

Note: Centre panel patt. will follow 
right through to neckline. 


Complete 56 rows of this patt. 


Shape Neck: 
Right side facing, patt. 46. cast off 19 
loosely, patt. 46. 


Now werk in patt. 46 sts. for 10. rows, 
and dec. at neck edge on each. 


Shape Shoulder: 

Cast off 9 sts. at beg. of the next 4 rows, 
starting from armhole end. 

Fasten off. 

Work other shoulder to pair. 


BACK: 

Work exactly as for front to armhole 
shaping. 

Shape Armholes: 

Cast off 2 sts. at beg. of every row till 
111 sts. remain. 

Work 2 rows of ribbonholes as on front. 
Next row—Right side facing, patt. 56 sts., 
turn, and cast on 4 sts., garter st. these 
four, and keep remainder in patt. 
Complete 56 rows of opening in all. 


Shape Neck: 
Cast off 20 sts. at beg. of next row, start- 
ing from opening end. 


Shape Shoulder: Cast off 9 sts. at beg. 
of next 4 rows starting from armhole 
end, and dec. at neck edge on first 4 
rows. 

Fasten off. 

Continuing with the 55 sts. at other side 
of opening, cast on 4 sts., and keep them 
in garter st., and remainder in patt. 
Complete 56 rows. 


Shape Neck: 

Cast off 19 sts. at beg. of first row start- 
ing from opening end, then complete as 
for other side of neck and shoulder. 


SLEEVES (both alike): 

Cast on 91 sts. 

Rib 4 rows as follows: 

P.1, K.1, ending with P.1. 

2nd row—K.1, P.1, ending with K.1. 
Repeat these 2 rows once. 

Next row—Work list row of ribbonholes 
as for front. 

Next row—Complete holes. 

Continue keeping all sts. in patt. as for 
centre panel, and inc. at each end of 5th, 
then every 6th row, and complete 60 
rows in all (111 sts and 123 inches in 
width). | 


Shape Top: 

Cast off 3 sts. at beg. of first 2 rows. 
Then cast off 2 sts. at beg. of every row 
till 25 sts. remain. 

Cast off loosely. 


re VV Or another sleeve likewise. 


1 long st., as before for the first 54 sts., 
repeat from * to end. 

2nd row—To complete ribbonholes: Knit, 
taking every 3rd and 4th sts: tog. over the 
54 sts., K.1 (42 sts. remain); work centre 
panel as. 2nd row; work last 55 sts. as 
first 55 sts., by kntting 1 st. first, than 
as before to end. 

Keeping the 42 sts. at bee and end of 
row in stocking st., purl to right side 
facing, and centre panel in patt. as be- 
fore, continue and inc. seam edges on 
the 7th, then every 8th row, till 56 stock- 
ing sts. either side of centre panel. 
Complete 10 inches of stocking st. 
Shape armholes: . 
Cast off 2 sts. at beg. of every row till 
113 sts. remain, 
Now dec. each end of next row (111 sts. 
on needle). 

Work ribbonholes as before over the 39 
sts. either side of centre panel, keeping 
centre panel in patt. as Ist row. 


‘wise. 


TO MAKE UP: ‘ 

Sew up shoulders, sides and sleeves, and 
set in sleeves. Neaten lower end of 
opening, turning under the edging of 4 
garter sts. in right side of opening. Em- 
broider the spots as illustrated com- 
mencing with centre knit st. at front on 
2 loops down from neck, then count 12 
loops and work 2nd spot. Continue like- 
Crochee around neck as follows: 
Work 1 row of d.c. with each knitted st. 
on garment. Turn with 3 ch., and work 
1 long tr. with 2nd d.c., * 2 ch., miss 2 
d.c., 1 long tr. into next d.c., 2 ch., 1 
long tr. into next d.c., repeat from * to 
end of neck. Turn with 2 ch., * work 
1 d.c. in between the 2 long tr., 2 ch., 
1 d.c., 1 tr., 1 d.c. in space, 2 ch., repeat 
from * to end of neck edging. Fasten 
off securely. 

Thread through ribbon velvet as shown 
in picture, and make little bows at front, 
and secure. Sew on press-studs with a 
hook and bar at neckline. 
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SALMON FONDUE: 1 Ib. can salmon, 1 teaspoon onion (chopped), & teaspoon pepper, 8 slices 
day-old bread, 3 eggs, 2 cups milk, 4 teaspoon salt. Drain salmon, saving liquid to add later. Re- 
move skin and bones, break salmon into pieces, add onion and pepper, and toss lightly. Trim 
crusts from bread and cut in half diagonally. Arrange half of bread slices in bottom of shallow 
2-pt. casserole. Cover with salmon mixture and arrange remaining bread slices in neat rows on top. 
Beat eggs slightly, add milk, sale and salmon liquid. Pour over bread and let stand for 30 minutes 
or longer. Bake in moderate oven until puffed and brown—about 1 hour. Makes 4 to 6 
servings.—Coolibah. 


CHILI WINE (good drink for winter): 20 chillies, 1 qt. water, 2 lbs. sugar, 4 Ib. tartaric acid, 
1 teaspoon essence lemon. Boil chillies and water for 10 minutes. Then strain over sugar 
acid. Stir till dissolved, and add essence of lemon.—E. T. 


AUSTRALIAN SHORTBREAD: Melt } Ib. butter (NOT substitute). Put 2 cups oatmeal, 1 cup 
sugar, 4 cup desiccated coco-nut in a basin, pour in melted butter. Make into crumbly mixture, 
and press into buttered tin. Cook slowly. Cut into fingers while hot, but de ne* remove from 
tray till cold.—L. L. 


PICKLED EGGS: 6 small beetroot, 6 eggs, 6 green olives, 1 cup vinegar, 1 cup water, $ cup sugar, 
$ cup sherry, 1 doz. cloves, bay leaf, piece of stick cinnamon. Boil beetroot until tender, peel 
hard-boiled eggs and shell. Place vinegar, sugar, water, cloves, cinnamon and bayleaf in saucepan, 
and bring to the boil. Add sherry. Place eggs and beetroot in glass jar, and pour over boiling 
liquid. When cold, add olives. Cover jars and leave overnight. The egg when served will be a 
beautiful pink inside.—L. G. 


NUT DAINTIES: Mix together 1 tin condensed milk, 2 cups raisins or mixed fruit, 2 cups 
coco-nut, 1 cup chopped nuts. When well blended drop on cold oven slide in spoonfuls, and 
cook for about 30 minutes. .These only need a cool oven, and use up the heat after baking. Will 
keep for weeks in an airtight tin.—Parra. 


COCO-NUT RUSKS: 1 cup browned breadcrumbs, flour, sugar and desiccated coco-nut, 1 teaspoon 
carb. soda. Mix together and add 3 lb. of dripping and 1 tablespoon of golden syrup, which have 
previously been melted together. Make into flat cakes, and bake in a cool oven for about 20 
minutes. Good for children, and will keep’ well—Matta. 


RASPBERRY BUNS: 4 /[b flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 2 ozs. shortening, 2 ozs. sugar, 1 egg, 
$ gill milk, raspberry jam, pinch of salt. Sift flour and baking powder, rub shortening in lightly. 
Add sugar. Beat the egg, add it to the milk. Pour into the dry ingredients, keeping a little back 
for glazing. Mix into a light dough. Turn on to a slightly-floured board, divide into 12 parts. 
Knead each one lightly round. Make’a hollow in the centre of each. Put in a little jam. Pinch 
together, enclosing jam. Glaze over top with egg. Bake in a moderate oven 15 minutes.—Lent. 


CRUMBED FRUIT SALAD PIE: 13 cups breadcrumbs, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup milk, 
2 tablespoons browned crumbs mixed with 1 teaspoon spice and 1 tablespoon brown sugar, 2 cups 
diced pineapple, 2 bananas, 2 passionfruit or any fruit in season, 4 cup sugar. Add the beaten 
ege and milk to the breadcrumbs and sugar. Place the mixed pineapple, sliced bananas, passion- 
fruit and 4 cup sugar in a greased ovenproof dish. Top with the moist breadcrumbs, and sprinkle 
with the browned crumbs, spice and brown sugar. Cook in a moderately hot oven for about 
20 minutes.—Springtime. 


AUSSIE TEA CAKE: 3 ozs. butter (or mar- 
garine), 4 cup sugar, 2 eggs, 2 cups flour, 2 
teaspoons cream of tarter, 1 teaspoon soda, } 
cup raisins or sultanas, a little lemon peel, 4 cup 
milk, Cream butter and sugar, add eggs and 
mix well, sift flour, cream of tartar and soda, 
add, mixing in the fruit and milk. Brush top 
with white of egg (a little of which could be 
set aside before mixing), sprinkle with tablespoon 
of sugar and a few nuts. Bake 20 to 30 minutes. 
—Clarice. . 


PICKLED PRUNES (A family favorite with 
cold meats): Prick one pound of dessert prunes, 
and put into jars. Boil 3 pint vinegar with 
2 tablespoons sugar and 1 oz. chillies. When 
cold pour this over the prunes and seal. I use 
paraffin for sealing all preserves.—Skippy. 


flour, pinch of salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder. 
Rub in 4 ozs. margarine and add 3 ozs. sugar 
and 2 ozs. glace cherries cut finely. Add 1 
tablespoon of vinegar and then mix stiffly with 
4 breakfastcup of milk. Half fill well greased 
patty tins with the mixture and bake in a fairly 
hot oven for about 25 minutes. Ice with pale 
yellow icing.—Ruffles. 


GOLD NUGGETS: Sieve together 8 ozs. plain. 
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Hold golf club bindings in place 
with thin, strong “DUREX” Tape. 
Then varnish over tape. 


Handy Plaid Dispenser with 
300 ins. §-in. TAPE. 2/6 
150 ins. 3-in. TAPE . 1/3 
Also a Heavy-Duty Dispenser 
at 15/- plus tax, and a refillable 
plastic Hand Dispenser at 3/~ 
Tape extra. 
SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING 
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AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Made in Australia by 
AUSTRALIAN DUREX PRODUCTS 
PTY, LTD., Lidcombe, NSW. 4 
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Wrist Watches, Cameras, Ma-Ma Dolls. 
Fountain Pens. Many other Valuable Prizes for 
selling small parcels of tested garden seéds. Send 
for parcel and big catalogue of presents. Sendno 


money now,only name and address. Write to-day. 
John B. Murray.661H George St., Sydney 
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MATCHMAKING DOG 


(Continued from page 1) 


The dog wagged its tuft of tail and 
sat down to watch her as she went 
about the preparations for her meal. 

It sat beside her as she ate, but de- 
clined her offering of a share in the 
fish and chips. 


HE storm increased in intensity. 

Judith hoped the noise would con- 

tinue all night; it would drown any 
sounds from the dog. 

She made up a bed of an old coat 
and filled a glass bottle with warm 
water to go in the folds. Perhaps, if 
the little dog were comfortable, it would 
sleep the night through. 

Several times during the night, Judith 
wakened to hear scuffling in the kitchen 
as the dog scratched its bedding to its 
satisfaction. Fortunately, it did not 
bark or howl. 

Judith was up early. She fed the dog 
with bread and milk and shut it once 
more in the kitchen while she went out 
for the morning paper. Quickly, she 
scanned the advertisements. 


“Lost black-and-tan terrior, an- 
swering to the name of Toby. Apply 
Waterloo Cottage, Elm Grove, New- 
town. Telephone X 0239. 


Judith was sure that was the descrip- 
tion of the dog that had followed her. 
She went to the public telephone at the 
corner and rang the advertised number. 


It was a pleasant-voiced young man 


who answered. Judith was sure he was 


young. 
“You’ve found Toby? I’m glad to hear 
it. Yes, I’m sure it’s my dog... He 


must have got out of the gate when a 
tradesman opened it... Yes, I'll call 
around straightaway ... Wentworth 
Flats ... Very good. Thank you.” 

Well, that was a good thing. She 
would be glad to have the little dog out 
of her -flat. She did not want to be 
turned out. And Mrs. Pritchard was 
most emphatic that there should be no 
dogs in her flats. 

It was just 10 minutes later that 
footsteps mounted the stairs. 
came a discreet knock on Judith’s. door. 

Toby responded by a loud barking. 

“QO, golly!” said Judith. 

She opened the door. 
man stood outside. 

“O, please come inside. Quickly. Be- 
fore Mrs. Pritchard sees you.” Judith 
beckoned him in and closed the door. 

There was a black smudge on her 
cheek where she had wiped a stray 
brown lock after cleaning the floor 
where the dog had spilt his bowl of 
bread-and-milk. Her grey eyes were 
wide with trepidation. 


A tall young 


weight. 


valuable 
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FORD PILLS have reduced me 
from I1 st. 2 Ibs. to 8 st. 13 
lbs., and | haven't had indiges- 
tion or constipation since | 
started taking them each day. 
People say | look tao young to . 
be the mother of 3 children. 

Ford Pills are marvellous for 


Indigestion, Constipation, Stomach. 
Trouble, Rheumatism and Over- 


They contain the concentrated 
extracts that give you the . 
laxative pro- ?3& 
perties of fruit to keep *& 
you well in Nature’s way. - 


START A COURSE OF 
FORD PILLS TO-DAY. 


Ford Pills are the gentle, 
fasteless, painless laxative 
for all of your family. 


2/6 EVERYWHERE. 


F.P.24 


There 


“T’m sorry to be so abrupt,” she said. 
“But, if you knew my landlady! O, 
dear! Here she comes. She’s heard 
Toby’s bark. It is Toby, isn’t it?” 

There was no doubt about that. The 
terrier was scampering around the 
young man, licking the hand that was 
lowered to pat him; choking on an 
outburst of delight. ~ 

Heavy footsteps came up the stairs. 
The two young people turned towards 
the closed door. |. 

“Miss Downs!” A heavy hand 
thumped on the door. 

The young man stooped and grabbed 
the dog, but that did not prevent Toby 
from barking his resentment of the 
intruder. 

Judith sighed. She threw open the 
door. 

Panting loudly and holding back a 
stomach that seemed to rise and fall 
with each breath, the landlady stood 
glaring at the sight that met her pop- 
ping eyes. 

“Well, I declare! 
is the meaning of this? 
don’t allow gentleman callers 


Miss Downs, what 
You know I 
in the 


flats. And what is that there dog doing 
here? I thought I heard a dog last 
night. You must have had it hidden. 


And you must be aware that no dogs 
are permitted in my _ establishment.” 
She paused for want of breath rather 
than of words. 

“I’m very sorry, 
Judith began. 

But the young man interrupted. 

“I regret any inconvenience my dog 
may have caused you and this young 
lady, madam. Toby escaped from my 
house and would have been in a sad 
plight, I am sure, if this young lady 
had not taken pity on his distress. 
Please allow me to make some recom- 
pense for any bother my dog may have 
caused you. Would a pound note 
settle the matter?” 

Mrs. Pritchard’s face underwent a 
transformation. Like the sun breaking 
through dark clouds, her countenance 
lit with a bland smile. 

“Thank you kindly, sir. 
of you, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Pritchard pocketed the note in 
her capacious apron, then, as it appeared 
that the young man would not depart 
without a word with the rescuer of his 
dog, the jlandlady turned and plodded 
down the stairs. 

“Ym afraid I’ve caused you some 
anxiety,” the caller said. “It was so 
kind of you to care for Toby. You see, 
he was lonely. My sister and I lived 
in the old home until Sue was married 
last month. Toby’s- missed her. I 
suppose he went looking for her. And, 
when he got lost in the traffic, he was 
glad to follow you. Thank you so 
much for what you’ve done.” 

“That’s all right. I couldn’t have put 
the poor little fellow out into the rain. 
But I’m awfully glad he’s been claimed. 
I couldn’t have kept him here.” 

“So I gather. Er—will you permit 
me to reimburse you for the expense 
he’s caused you?” 

“Oh, no! There wasn’t any expense. 
He’s just had a little bread-and-milk 
and I didn’t even have to advertise him.” 

“Then, thank you again. I mustn’t 
take up your time. I don’t want to 
make you late for work.” 

“Goodbye, Toby.” Judith patted the 
sleek dark head. 

She sighed when she closed the door. 
Such a pleasant young man. And she 
would probably never see him again. 

Why was it that the men ske met at 
work were all so unattractive while a 
stranger: was the sort of man she would 
like to know. 


Mrs. Pritchard,” 


Very good 


There was no time for breakfast. 
Judith hurried off to catch her tram. 


fl Beceiaes evening, she stopped at the 
delicatessen to buy sausages for her 
dinner. She would cook a really satis- 
fying meal. She called at the green- 
grocer’s and filled her arms with a 
cauliflower, potatoes and a pound of 
apples to stew while the sausages and 
vegetables were being eaten. 

She could hardly see above her parcels 
when she climbed the stairs. As she 
paused at the door, to lay down her 
purchases while she got out her key, 
she felt a lick on her best nylons. She 
looked down. Toby raised soulful eyes 


and gave a little whine of friendly 


delight. 

“Well!” said Judith. “If that doesn’t 
beat the band! Where did you find 
me? Mrs. Pritchard will never be- 
lieve that you’re not my dog.” 


She picked up her parcels and set 


them on the kitchen table. Toby 
followed her into the flat and looked 
quite at home. 

“You can’t stay, you know,” Judith 
whispered. “Come along and I’ll ring 
your master.” 

She picked up Toby and huddled him 
under her coat while she crept down 
the stairs, with an eye on Mrs. Prit- 
chard’s door. 

When she got to the corner phone 
box, she set Toby down at her feet. 
She closed the door and dialled the 
number. 

“I’m so sorry to trouble you,” she 
told the young man who answered, “but 
Toby’s followed me home again.” 


“The dickens he has! Who’d have 
thought it? Dve been preparing his 


dinner and the little beggar decides -! 


to make himself a nuisance to you again. 
I’ll come around at once. Would you 
mind waiting at the phone box? Then 
your landlady won’t be disturbed.” 

As Judith stood, with Toby in her 
arms, a sports car rounded the corner. 
Toby wriggled but she hung on, and, 
presently, the young man swung out 
of the car. 

“You must forgive us for being such 
a nuisance,” he said. “I do hope your 
landlady didn’t see Toby.” 

“IT don’t think she did,” Judith said. 
“T wrapped him in my coat and stole 
downstairs. If she’d heard, she’d have 
come out of her room like a _ spider 
advancing on a fly.” 

The young man laughed. His eyes 
crinkled and his mouth widened in a 
way that Judith thought most pleasing. 

The young man held out his arms and 
Toby scrambled into them. 

“Look, Miss Downs,” said Toby’s 
owner, “I’m afraid we’ve upset your 
cooking. Will you let me take you out 
to dinner?” 

“But—but—what about Toby?” 


‘Suppose we take him with us. He 
can mind the car. Come along.” 


As he settled Judith into the .. ane: 


seat, with Toby at her feet, the young 
man smiled into Judith’s face. 

“Let me introduce myself,’ he said. 
“The name’s Harkness—John Harkness. 
I’m an engineer. You know my address. 
Toby and I live there alone now that 
my sister’s gone. “It’s pretty lo ely, so 
I have a lot of meals out. I'll take you 
to my favorite spot.” 

Judith enjoyed that meal. Not only 
the meal but the company of John 
Harkness. They found they had i..uch 


in common, including affection for a’ 


certain small dog named Tob~. 
When they came out to the car, both 
stared in concern. Toby had gone. 
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BOOKKEEPING: A subject of every-day practical importance to. all, 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE: Training in all aspects of business 
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SALESMANSHIP: A very human and coniprehensive course conducted 
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COMMERCIAL ART: For the profitable development of artistic skill. 
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DRAWING TEACHER’S PRIMARY CERTIFICATE: Covers all subjects 
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SHORT STORY WRITING, FREELANCE JOURNALISM, WRITING 
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ment Departments to train persons to take the place of foremen. 


APPRENTICESHIP COURSES: Carpentry and Joinery, Electricai Trades, 


Fitting and Machining, Motor Mechanics, Plumbing and Printing. 


DRESSMAKING: Conducted by Miss M. Knight, giving full instructions 
for Cutting, Designing, Dressmaking, Evening Wear, Children’s Wear 
and Lingerie. 


HOME GARDENING: This course is arranged primarily for those 
amateurs who contemplate having a garden of their own. 


LAND SURVEYING, FORESTRY, GEOLOGY: For Licensed Sur- 
veyors’ Exams. 


UNIVERSITY EXAM. SUBJECTS: Inter.—Eng. Expression, Geography, 
History of Aust. and the Pacific, Maths., Social Studies. Leaving—Eng. 
Expression, Economics, Geog., Brit. History, Maths., Social Studies.. 
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Handwriting, Home Management, Radiographer’s Certificate Course, 
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Entrance Exams., Welding, Physics. 


Inquiries are invited for particulars of courses above, 

or any course not mentioned here in which you are 
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standard of education, occupational circumstances, 

and aims, as may help us to advise you. Please 
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‘‘Get over by the door and don't scream!"* 


E usually think of chefs 

as male, but I know a 
woman chef whose 
hotel caters for from 
80 to 100 guests (mostly 
tourists and _ business 
people) at a meal. 


Chefs work in two shifts, one from 
seven in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, the other from 11 am. to 
8 p.m. The last dinner goes into the 
diningroom at half-past seven. They 
have one day off a week. 


I asked her if she got sick of the 
sight of food. She assured me that 
she is a very hearty eater. 


One hotel where she worked could 
not find anything large enough for a 
plum-pudding, so they boiled it in a 
sugar-bag. Imagine the size of a pud- 
ding weighing half-a-hundredweight. 


In her kitchen today all the cooking 
is done by coal fire. The nightwatch- 
man lights the fire about four. If she is 
on early shift she comes in at seven 
and first of all has a cup of tea. 


Her range has two ovens and the 
coal is thrown in by the kerosene tin- 
ful. One of her four women helpers 
attends to this and she needs to be 
strong to lift the weight. The chef 
does no washing-up except her own 
knives. 


She is queen in a kinedom 40 feet by 
14 and her retinue wash pots and pans, 
cut up meat for braized steal:, slice 
lamb’s fry, do the scrubbing, make toast, 
and prepare salads by scraping radish- 
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If there is any toast over it can be 
used in the buffet, which opens at 11. 


On top of the stove are three big 
pans, one with milk (they use powder- 
ed), another with black coffee, and a 
third with white coffee. There is also 
one with fish-fat. 


Snapper is the favorite fish and she 
uses only large garfish. There are: 
also a few flathead. It is all filleted, 
so she only has to cut it into portions. 
She never uses eggs in her batter, but 
pops in a pinch of carb. soda and the 
batter is a lovely pale yellow. 


Her chimney caught fire the other 
day. One of.the maids was lifting a 
pan of cabbage off the stove and some 
of the water fell into the fish fat, 
which caught fire and snreca”™ over 
the stove. 


Our chef said to the girls: “Get over 
by the doors (there are two) and stay 
there. Don’t scream, or I won’t be able 
to do anything.” 


A woman helped her move all the 
pans from the stove. That fire burned 
all round the back of the stove, from 
5.30 until 5.55 and dinner was at six. 


WOMAN CHEF 


By FEDORA ANDERSON 


es, grating carrot, chopping parsley and 
shredding lettuce, as well as peeling 
and cutting up vegetables. 


Making breakfast is an immense job, 
Every morning the chef takes 18 to 20 
lb. of sausages and slashes them apart 
with her long knife. Sausages are a 
popular dish, and she puts two huge 
trays, each half the size of a kitchen 
table, five feet by three, into the oven 
to cook slowly. When done some are 
placed in a smaller dish with gravy 
and kept hot ready to serve. 


Her frying-pan is gargantuan and 
holds a dozen eggs, but she usually 
cooks about eight at once. She has to 


be careful not to have the fat too hot. 


or there will be lace round the edges 
of the eggs and people don’t like that. 


One of her jobs is to prepare the 
steak. Picture her with the rump of a 
bullock in front of her on the table. 
She cuts it into half-inch slices and 
each serve has to weigh four ounces. 
She pommels it with her hand, but it 
is usually tender, because it hangs in 
the fridge several days before use. 


People do not differ very much in 
their choice of dishes. If there are 
80 in for breakfast, two-thirds of them 
will have porridge, and the rest cereals 
or fruit—rhubarb, apples or prunes. A 
few have cereals and fruit. 


I inquired if guests left much food 
on their plates and she told me that 
you could hardly keep a cat on the 
scraps. In fact, they had to buy fresh 


meat for their two cats. 


Toast is made on a large gas toaster 
which does about 12 slices at a time. 


Apple pie is a popular dessert and 
she uses two five-pound tins of apples 
for a meal. They use fresh peas, but 
go over to tinned ones when they find 
themselves running short, and there 
is always a basket of potatoes ready to 
be popped into the fish-fat. On Satur- 
day night, their busiest night, they do 
an extra big boiled pudding in a cloth. 


The subject of tips came up. Once 
upon a time the kitchen folk got a few 
tips, a bottle of beer, or money, or 
cigarettes. Now only an odd shilling 
may be sent in. Sometimes diners ask 
the waitress to tell the chef they en- 
joyed the meal. The staff used to buy 
cakes for their morning tea with the 
tips, but now they have to bring in 
their own, and they take it in turns. 


The kitchen staff are qa happy crowd 
and treat the place as though it were 
their own home. They sing, too. Any- 
thing from pop to grand opera! Some- 
times one or two of the waitresses and 
occasionally a barman join the chorus. 


When weddings or parties take place 
at the hotel the woman chef is in charge, 
and the menu varies according to the 
price people are prepared to pay. The 
guests always provide their own wed- 
ding cake. 


To this woman cooking is not only 
an art but it is her life’s work. Even 
as a girl she knew what she wanted to 
be. In her teens she attended a col- 
lege of domestic economy and has grad- 
‘ually added to her knowledge at houses 
where she worked. Now she has rea- 
lised her ambition and is one of the 
few women who have invaded the 
domain of the male chef, and remained 
there. 


MOVE OVER, BOB—Bob is not the 
only comedian in the Hope household, it 
now appears. Wife Dolores brought 
down the house at a recent party when 
she teamed with Cass Daley in-singing 
It’s So Nice To Have A Man About The 
House. Maybe she has picked up a trick 
or two from hubby over the years, but 
the girls were the hit of the night, and 
they had some stiff competition. 


THE PLAY’S THE THING—Before 
filming began on Born Yesterday, Co- 
lumbia has been presenting the play 
with the three stars, Judy Holliday, 
Brod Crawford and William Holden, on 


a stage in the studio for audiences com- . 


dete of studio employees and their 
iends. The idea was that Brod and 
Bill could get the feel of the play before 
an audience and so know how to time 
their laughs in the film version. Of 
course, the original play was used, not 
the scenario. The result is that the 
scenario is now being re-written to 
make it more like the original play. 


NIJINSKY AGAIN-—Every few years 
some studio comes up with a plan for 
falming the life of the late great dancer 
Vaslav Nijinsky, but so far nothing has 
come of it. Now Producer Alexander 
Paals is waving a Script, but he wants 
Gene Kelly to star, and that’s not so 
easy. One-day Metro says “No,” then 
the next it’s ‘‘Maybe,” but in the mean- 
time Paals has Claire Trevor ready and 
willing to co-star when and if Gene be- 
comes available. 


Errol Flynn and his best girl, daughter 

Rory. Rory is very proud of her famous 

and handsome Dad, und always refers 
to him as “the Baron.” 


17 JEWELLED 
SWISS MASTERPIECES 


with the 
non-magnetic 
escapement 


LAVIVA 
WATCHES 


Founded 1852 
VILLIERT + SUISSE 


When 
Mamma Lana Turner 
West party for her, and she seems to 
have enjoyed it as much as the kids. 


Cheryl turned seven, 


threw a Wild 


daughter 


* 


FAMILY AFFAIR—Everyone knows . 
that Paulette Goddard and Evelyn Keyes 
are bosom pals, but Hollywood is still a 
little startled at the sight of Evelyn step- 
ping out with Paulette’s ex-tep-son Syd- 
ney Chaplin. . 


HE-MAN—Metro has big plans for 
Stewart Granger, but so far it seems 
that they are going to restrict him to 
swashbuckling réles. On his agenda, to 
date, they have lined up The Valiant 
Three, Ivanhoe, Scaramoughe and Rob- 
inson Crusoe. | 


AS HEALTHY 
(CAN BE 


MEMORIES—Glenn Ford had his house 

re-decorated with most of the walls 

painted grey. He stood it for two weeks, 

then had them all re-done another color. 

Glenn said that they reminded him too 

much of long and weary months spent. 
in troop transports while he was serving 

in the Marine Corps. 


CORRECTION—Warners’, who made 
the movie Colt .45, received a very nice 
letter from the gun manufacturers say- 
ing that they liked the picture a lot. 
They also drew attention to the fact that 
the gun used in the film was really a 
Colt .44. 


CALM BEFORE THE STORM—Just 
before the news about Errol Flynn and 
new leading lady Pat Wymore broke in 
all the papers, news had come down 
from the location’ site in New Mexico 
that bad boy Errol was behaving like an 
angel. The only social event he at- 
tended was a square dance sponsored by 
the local church! 
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MATCHMAKING DOG 


(Continucd from page 23) 


“T’ll have a look round. It’s.a lovely 
night. Do you mind helping me look 
for Toby?” 

The car went slowly up and down 
the streets, but there was no sign of 
Toby... 

At last, John drove Judith home 

When they reached the door of the 
flats, a stern-faced landlady was 
Waiting. 

“That there dog...’ she began. 

“Don’t tell me, Mrs. Pritchard,” said 
John. “I know. Toby’s here.” ee 

“He is indeed. And, as I told Miss 
Downs, I can’t have a dog around the 
place. If it happens again, I’ll have to 
ask you to leave, Miss Downs.” She 
stalked inside, leaving Judith to stare 
ruefully at the retreating back that was 
like a dreadnought moving out to sea. 


“I’m awfully sorry,” said John. 


“T—I hope he doesn’t .come again,” 
Judith said. “Flats are so hard to find.” 


John Harkness looked down at the 
dog that had settled down at their feet. 


‘You see, Toby’s really a woman’s 
dog. He was with my sister all day 
and now he misses feminine care. That’s 
why he’s followed you.” 
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“Tf I had a house, I’d love to keep 
him,” Judith said. But, as you see, it’s 
impossible in a flat.” 

“Maybe he’d be satisfied if he’ saw 
you occasionally. ‘Would you mind if 
I brought him around and took you 
for a run—say next Saturday?” 

Judith blushed. ‘“I’d love it.” 

“It’s a deal then. And, in the mean- 
time, I’ll keep him tied up so he can’t 
bother you when I’m not at hand to 
watch over him. He mustn’t get you 
turned out of your flat.” 

The car trips became a regular 
procedure. Toby sat at Judith’s side 
and looked at the world racing by. 
He seemed quite satisfied with the 
arrangements. 

And then, one Saturday, John failed 
to arrive at the expected time. Judith 
waited, listening to every footstep. 
John was always on time, for he did 
not care to keep her standing at the 
door. He could not come up to her flat, 
for Toby must not erter the building. 

At last, she realised that it was half 
an hour past the time’ that John should 
have called for her. He could fot be 
coming. Sadly, she went inside and 
climbed the stairs. | 

John must have tired of her. And 


he would not tell her so. Had she shown 
her affection too clearly? 
frightened him away? 


Had she 
A man hated 


‘you to take a week’s notice. 


to feel that a girl was chasing him. 
She blushed at the thought. 

A tear ran down her cheeks as she 
reached the landing. : 

Then she blinked. 

A small black-and-tan bundle got up 
from the mat at her door. Chewed 
fragments of paper showed that Toby 
had been amusing himself while he 
waited. Judith started to pick up the 
scraps of paper; then she realised that 
a more urgent need was to remove the 
dog. 

It was too late. Mrs. Pritchard was 
on her way up the stairs. 

Judith fumbled with her key but she 
could not open her door in time to hide 
the dog inside. 

Mrs. Pritchard paused at the landing. 

“So it’s here again. Well, this time, 
Miss Downs, you’ll have to go. One 
of the tenants downstairs—in my best 
flat—was complaining of fleas in the 
bed. And that I can’t have. I'll ask 
And to 
remove that there dog at once.” 

She went on her way, leaving Judith 
feeling as if the end of her world had 
come. A low growl told that Toby dis- 
approved of the landlady and all her 
works. 

There came another step on the stairs. 
A running step that took the stairs in 
a few bounds 

John caught Judith’s hands. 


“Darling, I’m awfully sorry. I had 
to go about a new job. And Toby 
chewed through his rope and came here. 
Did Mrs. Pritchard see him?” 

“She did” Judith’s heart was racing. 
John had called her “darling.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped. And it 
really doesn’t mattér, does it? I’ve 
something better than a flat to offer 
you. That’s if you’ll take it—and me 
Will you, Judy darling? It’s quite a 
nice house I can take you to. And, in 
case you don’t know, I love you, Judith.” 

“Oh, John! I—I wouldn’t care if it 
was a bark hut, as long as you were 
there.” 


“Darling!” He swept her into his 
arms. 
Presently, Toby, feeling neglected, 


stretched up and pawed at Judith’s 
skirt. She put out a hand and rubbed 
his silky head 

“Dear little dog! 
gether.” 

.John looked down. 

“What’s that he’s been chewing? My 
telegram, I’ll bet.” 

“Your telegram?” 

“Yess I wired you to say I wouldn’t 
be calling at the usual time. Didn’t 
you get it? That interview was about 
the new job, so I couldn’t miss it.” 

Judith smiled. 


“I guess that was what Teby was 
chewing when I found him. He must 
have found the telegram sticking out 
from under my door’ IL suppc:2 it 
came—just as Toby did—as I was 
posting a letter while I waited for you.” 

“You waited for me?” 


“Yes, and I was so scared whc~ you 
didn’t come, John. I knew then that 
nothing mattered in my world tut you.” 

There came up the stairs an irate 
voice. 

“Miss Downs, will you kindl-- re- 
move that dog. And I meant what I 
said about you leaving in a week.” 

John grinned. He faced Mrs Prit- 
chard as she came up the last steps. 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Pritchard. A 
week will give us quite long enough 
to arrange our wedding.” 


He brought us to- 


THE END 


HEART DEEP 


(Continued from page 10) 


by—just finishing my round with a call 
at one of the farms.” 

As he was talking he had taken Jill 
into the dining-room, pushed her down 
with a sort of rough gentleness into 
one of the big chairs. 

“Tell me. .. .” She covered her 
face with her hands. 

“I suppose this Ralph is the sort of 
fellow who has a charmed fife. As 
far as I could see, he’s come off with 
shock and a sprained wrist.” 

“And Doreen?’ . 

“She was thrown into the windscreen. 
She has concussion and facial injuries.” 

Jill said shudderingly: ‘‘And you don’t 
call that grave!” 

“It might have been a thousand times 
worse,” he said tersely. “She might 
have been killed outright or badly 
smashed up. They might even have had 
no accident at all, which would have 
been another sort of calamity. 
She’ll pull through this.” 

Jill whispered: “She was so sweet. 
You don’t know what it means to a 
girl to be disfigured; to carry: for a 
lifetime the marks of one moment’s 
folly... .” 

He said brusquely: “She’s alive, isn’t 
she? Why won’t you women put first 
things first?” He glanced at the table 
and saw the untouched meal, the coffee- 
pot still steaming. ‘When you’ve had 
something to eat I’] run you to the 
hospital.” 

“I couldn’t touch anything. And the 
delay. ... Oh, please take me to her 
straight away.” 

“And have you fainting at the bed- 
side? Not on your life! You’ve done 
a good day’s work—” his sudden grin 
came out—” or what passes for work 
at that beauty parlor of yours, and 
I’m not taking you anywhere until 
you’ve eaten.” | 

He stood over her while she forced 
down a few mouthfuls and tried to 
drink her coffee. It almost choked her. 
As she obeyed him she was hating him 
and loving him, and there was desola- 
tion in her heart. 

She looked up at him at last with a 


little gesture of despair. ‘“I—I just 
can’t.” 

He said brusquely:. “Come _ along, 
then. ... You’ll want to leave a mes- 


sage behind, and take along some things 
your sister may need.” 

_ With stiff, fumbling fingers Jill wrote 
a message to her father. She remem- 
bered he had not seen the letter Doreen 
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MUM HELPS OUT 


(Continued from page 3) 


a cup of tea while they ate. She felt 


too stiff and tired to eat. 


Pop wasn’t as spry as usual. He 
decided to go to bed early. Mum piled 
the dishes in the sink and followed 
him up to bed. 


She found him eyeing the unmade bed 
with disfavor. His pyjamas seemed to 
have gone astray in it somewhere and 
he was tossing blankets right and left 
in search of them. He turned to Mum. 


“Just look at it!” he grumbled, “like 
a blasted bird’s nest. I dcn’t know 
what you women do in the house all 
day; you can’t even get the bed made.” 


THE END 
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designs—they’re simple and inexpensive, but your 
work will be repaid with new beauty for your 
lounge room. The folders include hot-iron transfers, 


full colour illustrations of the 
complete easy-to-follow 


AT ALL GOOD NEEDLEWORK SHOPS, 
SEND TO-DAY FOR FOLDERS & 


Write your name, 


the many other patterns available 


Dept. | 
AGENCY (AUST.) 


CENTRAL 


CLARK'S & 


instructions. 


address and the numbers of 
the folders you require on a sheet of paper. 
Enclose 6d. in stamps for each folder, and 14d. 
for postage, or 14d. for the illustrated catalogue of 


No. 302. 
An unusual leaf and 
blossom design with sug- 
gestions for alternative 
colour schemes. 
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cushions and 
AVAILABLE 


CATALOGUE 


and send to: 
N.L., 


LTD., 
Box 1694 G.P.O., MELBOURNE, 


ANCHOR 


Embroidery Cotton 


Most Colours, 


Best Colours, 


Fast Colours! 


c.6.12 


New Hope for 


Medical Scientists 


acclaim the 


RHEUMATICS 


amazing efficacy of 


Rheumafix, the new wonder treatment for Rheumatism. Now, 
at last, Rheumatic sufferers can be free from pain in an instant 


—free to enjoy life to the full, 
condition has become. 


Rheumafix, the sensational new 
triple action treatment for Rheumatic 
complaints, can guarantee certain re- 
lief within seven days and freedom 
from pain within a few seconds. 


AMAZING 3 WAY RELIEF 


FIRST: Rheumafix kills pain almost 
immediately. 


SECOND: Rheumafix, by dissolving 
the deposits of needle-pointed Uric 
Acid crystals, formed in the blood- 
stream by excess Uric Acid, attacks 
the actual cause of Rheumatic com- 
plaints and guards against their 
recurrence, ; 

THIRD: Rheumafix gently coaxes 
flagging muscles back into active use, 
and makes the return to sound, nore 
mal health complete. 


no matter how advanced their 


You can be FREE from pain 
LEARN HOW! 


Full details of the history and develop- 
ment of the amazingly effective Rheuma- 
fix treatment are contained in a novel 
booklet entitled “The Keys to Health,” 
which shows the way to a happier, pain- 
free life for all Rheumatic sufferers. 
limited number of FREE and POST 
FREE copies have now been made avail- 
able to readers. 

Write for your copy TODAY! RE- 
MEMBER—supplies are strictly limited. 


POST THIS COUPON==== 


| PHARMACO, Box 4142 G.P.0., Sydney. 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me a copy of 
your FREE and POST FREE booklet, 
“The Keys to Health.” 


obusabusssauusisuslasccencseassebanapeansurwanot ease N.I. 4/10/50 
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How to brirg out 

a steak's full flavour 
Choose meat of good quality, 1 
to 14” thick. Beat with wood, 
then brush over with melted 
butter or salad oil. Have grill 
red hot. Grill until brown, turn 
. and brown other side. Lower 
gas and turn once or twice 
more until sufficiently cooked. 


Do you know the secret? 


The secret is to serve genuine 
Lea & Perrins Worcestershire 
sauce with every grill. It adds 
a savour that no other con- 
diment can give. 


LEA & PERRINS 
Lhe oruginal and gentiume 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


tLP50 


Relieve 
NASAL | /S& 
SORENESS uve to cnzs 


Don't suffer—when your nose feels 
dried out, or sore, apply Cuticura 
Ointment to aid quick relief. 
Always keep a tin handy—good 
for cuts, bruises and sores. One of 
the famous trio—Cuticura Oint- 
ment, Soap and Talcum Powder. 535 


ACT NOW! Don't wish that your 
Husband or Son did not drink. Eucrasy 
has brought happiness to homes cursed 
with misery and ruin through drink. 
Harmless, tasteless, can be given 
secretly in any food, or voluntarily. 
State which required. 
Send 30/- to-day for Course. 


DEPT. N, EUCRASY 


297 Elizabeth Street, Sydney 
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Housechotd Mints from Reader to Reader 


Whipped Whites Of Eggs for use on trifles 
and like sweets, are enhanced in flavor if cooked 
slightly. This is done by putting the stiff 
whites on top of saucepan of very hot water 
and leaving for four or five minutes. It will 
not mix with the water. It can be done when 
scalding the daily milk, and will not affect the 
milk.—Notus. (Tas.) 


Ww 


To Strike Cuttings of Carnations And Fuchsias. 
—Place cuttings in a jar of water, same as for 
cut flowers. Leave for a few weeks, adding a 
little more water as it evaporates, when you will 
notice roots forming. When roots are 1 inch 
long transfer into ground. I have never had 
a failure with this method for both carnations 
and fuchsias.—Garden Lover. (Vic.) 


Ww 
Economise—To make a leg or shoulder of 
mutton go further, boil ic for half an hour 
before baking. You will find that ice does not 
shrink nearly so much, and is also more tender 


and juicy. The water used for boiling makes 
lovely gravy.—Economise. (N.S.W.) 


Ww 


Suede Gloves can be made to look like new 
if cleaned with a mixture of Fuller’s earth and 
alum. Leave on for a while and then brush 
otf with a stiff brush.—Mrs. Penn. (S.A.) 


Ww 


Washing Woollen Garments—lIt is possible 
to bring shrunken woollen garments back to their 
correct size by steeping them in a gallon of 
warm water in which has been dissolved half 
a tablespoon of soda. Wash them until they 
are pliable and soft, then stretch to their correct 
size and shape.—Utryit. (N.S.W’.) 


Y 


Kerosene Lamp.—I£ you use a kerosene lamp 
for lighting, add a teaspoon of vinegar to each 
pint of oil in your lamp (or kerosene stove). 
The oil will last much longer, the wick burns 
more brightly, and in the case of a stove causes 
that to give out an excellent heat.—Kath. 


(N.S.W.) 
he 


When Making Stuffing, use just breadcrumbs, 
onion, parsley, pepper and salt and omit the 
herbs, you will find it has the same flavor, and 
nobody will be able to tell that no herbs have 
been used, also it will not have the uncomfortable 
after effects that usually follow with the 
use of stuffing made with herbs.—Ivy. (Vic.) 


wv 


Sterile Bandages will always be on hand when 
needed, if when old sheets, pillow-slips, or other 
white articles wear out, they are torn in strips, 
rolled into bandages, and placed in a wide- 
mouthed jar with a lid. As each jar is filled, 
place it in a saucepan of cold water, allowing 
the water to come about three-parts way up the 
bottle, bring the water to the boil and boil 
half-an-hour. Keep the lid on the bottle and 
when needing a bandage, take it ouc with sterile 
tweezers.—The Point. (Q.) 


Charm Bracelet.—An attractive piece of dress 
jewellery can be made by clipping all those odd 
ear-rings lying around to a chain or solid 
bangle of metal or plastic substance. Worn 
over a black kid glove is the latest in ultra 
chicness.—G.P. (S.A.) 


. vt 


An Old Idea—This is not an original idea, 
but it has saved me such endless trouble that 
I thought. perhaps there are some busy young 
mothers who may not have heard of it. Keep 
your child inside, tho’ the door is open, in the 
following way. Nail two pieces of wood 
perpendicuarly about one inch apart on both 
sides of the door (outside). Then place a piece 
of three-ply or light wood, about three fcet high, . 
and the width of the doorway, into the groove 
thus formed. Do not nail. It can be lifted 
out quite easily, and has proved a boon to me. 
—P.O. (S.A.) 


Honey Soap.—Just the thing for sore chaffed 
and cracked hands this winter. Shred 1 Ib. pure 
soap into an old saucepan with just enough 
water to prevent burning, add } Ib. honey, 1 oz. 
glycerine, 2 tablespoons fine oatmeal and if 
preferred a few drops of favored perfume. Stir 
till soap is dissolved, let boil for 3 minutes then 
pour into wer moulds (old tobacco tins are just 
the thing). When cold store away till hard.— 
Scottie. (N.S.W.) 

Ww 


A Bottle Library.—Instead of having all your 
hints in a book, stick them up on the bottle of 
stuff concerned. For instance, stick all the 
hints about Borax on the borax bottle, all the 
hints on the use of starch on the starch 
container and so on. It will avoid frantic 
searches through books every time, and also it 
will attract attention when you are reading 
other hints, so that eventually it will be all 
remembered . instead of having to look it up 
every time.—Mrs. M. H. (Vic.) 


Ww 


How To Eke Out Your Peanut Butter.—For 
children who “hoe into it,” and finish it in 
no time, here is something to. make your supply 
last a bit longer. Brown about 2 or 3 heaped 
tablespoons of flour till golden brown. Then 
while still hot, mix with 1 tablespoon soft 
beef dripping and ultimately with the jar ‘of 
peanut butter. Use as always.—Lonk. (Vic.) 


Ww 


Save Dirty Dishes—When making a boiled 
custard or blancmange mix dry powdered milk 
with the other ingredients in basin, boil water, 
pour on and stir till it thickens. It saves making 
two utensils dirty.—Dell. (N.S.W.) 


Ww 


Floor Boards—When you want to refresh the 
stained boards round your carpet rub with 
undiluted phenyle. Ie will color all scratches, 
as well as disinfect. When dry, polish with a 
dark brown lino polish. Floors look lovely 
done this way, and will not scratch off like 
paint does. Doors, chairs and any furniture 


can be rubbed up this way.—-S.E. (N.S.W.) 


- 


FPETED and SMART 


PATTERN No. 8540 
Price 1/6 


THs handsome two-piecer is ideal to show 

off a youthful figure—note how the pep- 
lum flares out so prettily, the snugly-fitting 
waistline. Junior sewers can make this easily 
and smoothly. Designed for sizes 14, 16 and 
18 years. Corresponding bust measurements 
are 32, 34 and 36 inches. Size 16 years re- 
quires 44 yards of 36-inch material for short- 


sleeved version. 
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For WARVER WEATHER 


PATTERN No. 1945 
Price 1/6 


[DEALLY suited to warm weather wear is 

this darling little dress cut on_ simple 
princess lines and gaily accented with buttons 
and ric-rac. To match are the easy-to-make 
panties and bonnet. Designed for sizes 3, 5 
and 7 years. Size 5 years requires 24 yards 
of 36-inch material for dress, § yard for bon- 
net, and % yard for panties. 


PATTERN COUPON (N.L, 4/10/50) 
PRICE 1/6 Per Pattern 


NAME (in block letters)....00..0ccccceeee 
NUMBER and STREET (if any)...... 
CITY, SUBURB or TOWN.................. 
STATE or COUNTRY .......... 
PATTERN NoO.....o0.....0.cccecceceseceseerenneaees 


Fill in the coupon and enclose 1/6 postal note or stamps for each pattern ordered, and post 

to THE NEW IDEA (Pattern Dept.), Box 777H, G.P.O., Melbourne, C.1, Victoria. 

available for 6 weeks after publication date, and will reach you 3 weeks after receipt of order. 

New Zealand Readers: Send stamps, as reply coupons are no longer acceptable. 
is available for 12 weeks after publication date. 


Insufficiently stamped letters cannot be accepted. 


Please note that when two patterns are asked for they are not sent to ycu_together. 
receive one before the other, wait a little and the second one will arrive. 
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Lemon Juice Recipe 
Checks Rheumatic, 
and Arthritis Pain 


If you suffer from any kind of 
Rheumatie or Arthritis pains in 
the muscles or joints—try this 
simple inexpensive home pecpe 
now available in Australia for the 
first time. Get a package of LEM- 
ALKA Compound (16 days’ sup- 
ply)—mix it with a quart of 
water, and the juice of 4 lemons. 
“So simple to make, so pleasant 
to take.” You need only 3 table- 
spoonsful twiee a day, and often 
within 48 hours, sometimes over- 
night, marvellous results are ob- 
tained. Annual sales of: this for- 
mula in the U.S.A. over 5 million 
packages — proof of wonderful 
results. 

If your Chemist does not have 
supplies of ‘“LEM-ALKA” as yet, 
write direct to LEM-ALKA Coy., 
Box 581 D, G.P.O., elbourne, 
enclosing P. N. for %/6, and a 
package will reach you by return 
post. POST FREE 


(Copyright). LM2 


For Nearly 
Half a Century 


Men and women have relied upon 
KOKO for the Hair. Twice-a-day 
scalp massage with KOKO tones up 
the hair roots and eradicates unsightly 
dandroff. KOKO, the famous British 
Hair Preparation, is free from oll, 
grease and dye. 


Ask your Chemist” for 


a 
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designed by 


YOU 


Easily, quickly, right ag 
home, I.C.S. will teach you 
the professional secrets of 
designing, cutting. fitting 
and finishing smart, prac- 
tical, feminine fashions, 
You can have more clothes 
made especially for you 
and save up to half their 
cost. 

What’s more, rising prices 
of ready-to-wear clothes 
have created a big demand 
for dressmakers., Make 
money at home, or hare 
your own shop. 

To prove how readily you 
can learn, we will send you 
our dressmaking Booklet 
FREE, Mail coupon today. 


[-— WOMAN’S INSTITUTE- 


: (in association with | 
l International Correspondence Schools), 


4140 ELIZABETH STREET, SYDNEY.] 


p Send —- FREE — Booklet and informa-» 
tion about course marked ... Dress- 
J waking ... Designing... Tailoring § 
«, . . Pattern Designing and sla alr 
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LET’S TALK IT OVER 


(Continued from page 7) 


Roses for Pars 


SOME years ago I spent my par money buy- 

ing rose trees. Now I have a nice variety. 

I have had much joy from them, and send 

the best of the roses to people confined to 

the house by sickness, and to people who live 
in flats—Garden. (Q.) 


Ww 


Forever Cheerful 


FTER meeting so many folk who are ready— 
and oh, so able—to parade their real and 
imaginary ills, it is refreshing to meet one from 
the opposite camp. Mrs. Plump does not have 
good health yet her face is always cheerful. 

On this particular night of our social club 
she had taken extra care with her appearance 
and I remarked how well she looked. 

“I’m so glad,” she sighed with relief. “I’m 
not a bit well really but it’s good to think it 
doesn’t show. I have a horror of being ill 
and looking it.—Crystal. (N.S.W.) 


UNWANTED HAIRS 


Y Effective 


home 
treatment 
Destroy unsightly hairs permanently 
by the Vanix devitalising treatment. 
“Vanix” penetrates deep into hair 
tissues and kills the reots without af- 
fecting the skin. 


“VANIX” is priced at 5/11 a bottle 
(posted 6/64) from Swift’s Pharmacy, 
372 Little Collins Street, Melbourne; 
Myer Emporium, Melbourne’ and 
Adelaide; Hallam’s Pty. Ltd., 312 George 
Street, Sydney, and all branches; and 
Birks Chemists Ltd., 57 and 278 Rundle 
Street, Adelaide. 


For informative folder, mention this 
paper, and write to “VANIX,” Box 38A, 
G.P.O., Melbourne. ‘ 


Whistle Call 


HEN my children were small I used a 
whistle to call them home, and it never 
failed to bring them at the trot. I disliked 
hearing shrill voices bawling out for Nellie and 
Tommy. 
I was determined I would not yell, but in- 
vested in a whistle and used it for years-with 
great satisfaction to all parties—Doss L. (Vic.) 


Ww 
Summer Cooking 
HEARTILY agree that the primus and 


pressure-cooker are great for the summer. 
Waiting for a visit from the stork and not feel- 
ing very well, ic was a boon not having to stand 
over the hot stove. That was only lit on Sat- 
urdays for baking. 

I used primus and pressure all the summer, 
and found it much cheaper than buying wood. 
However, now the colder weather is here the 
stove is once again in use, and the primus put 
away until next summer.—Mrs. D.H. (Q.) 


a4 


Hat Ecstasy 
RENOVATING my “lippie’ at the Railway 


' Station Rest Room after a two-hour jour- 
ney, I was seized with envy of a luscious confec- 
tion of a hat on Mrs. Fiftyish. 

“Tell me dear,” she: said,” is my hat all 
right?” 

“It’s gorgeous,” I gurgled. 

She blushed prettily. “I had four sons and 
no daughters, so I have no one to ask.” Mak- 
ing .sympathetic noises, I was captivated by 
the fluctuating pink in her cheeks and silver 
wings in her dark hair. 


“My first husband did not approve of these 
kind of hats. I always had to wear plain 
black ones. But I married again two years 
ago and Jim just loves the pretty flowers and 
veils on the dainty hats. My son bought me 
this hat as a Mother’s Day gift. He is taking 
me to the races today.” 

She turned and twisted before the mirror, 
entranced with her long-sighed-for frivolous 
hat. 

“Are you sure I’m not too old to wear it, 
dear?” She seemed to be on the point of 
tears. “I would not like to look a silly old 
fright.” 

Her anxiety dispelled by my denial, she trip- 
ped happily off.—V.C. (Vic.) 


SLIM 


JUST SIT IN- YOUR BATH and WASH AWAW 
excess fat from any part of the body with 
DR. PAUL BOUCHAUD’S FAMOUS 
' FLESH REDUCING SOAP 
This is the safest, pleasantest method known for 
correcting figure-faults and keeping gracefully slim. 


ONE TABLET, 5/9 .. FOUR TABLETS, £1 


IN SAFETY 
without dieting 


(post free) 


PAUL BOUCHAUD’S. 


NS 


“xf LESH REDUCING SOAP 
we Meme 7 buigéne ‘Phone: XW 3598 


84 Victoria St., Sandringham. 
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JULIE PULLS THE 


TRIGGER 


(Continued from page 14) 


Kerry and I were on our way to stay 
with Uncle Fletcher and Cousin Carrie, 
and that our. holiday wouldn’t have 
been nearly as nice at Framley. Thay 
had an Estate Agent’s business, and 
were terribly stuffy. 


“Well, dear, they said they’d come 
for you on Sunday,’ Mrs. Hartwell 
said: ‘‘so as you seem to be quite spry 
again now, thank heaven, I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t have some fun be- 
fore you leave us. Would you like Brett 
to take you down to the Saturday night 
dance at Hillery?” 


“Oh, but—but only if he wants to,” 
IL agreed hastily. I could feel myself 
blush. . He didn’t seem at all anxious 
to be friends, and though I secretly 
thought it would be wonderful to go 
out with him, I didn’t want to be an 
object of charity. 


“Why, of course, he’d be delighted,” 
his mother laughed. I could-only hope 
she was right. 


I put on my little taffeta ballerina 
dress, that made my eyes look so blue. 
I did my hair up in golden waves on 
top of my head, to look taller. I put 
on my pearls, and though I was still 
pale from being indoors, inside I felt 
on fire. : 

Why didn’t Brett like me? He was 
very likeable himself, strong, thought- 
ful, and good-humored—mostly. Surely 
he couldn’t still be holding my silly 
mistake against me? Or perhaps he 
already had a girl—a rosy-cheeked 
sturdy country girl who could milk cows 
and pack apples. And in that case— 


We stared at each other when we 
met again in the kitchen. Brett looked 
quite handsome, dressed up. I saw 
his dark eyes shine, and I curtseyed 
to him mockingly, because at least I’d 
made him aware of me at last. 


“She's just like a Princess out of a 
fairy tale, isn’t she, Brett?” his mother 
smiled. 


“I hope we _ shan’t. disappoint Her 
Highness!” he returned. He was so 
polite, I felt shy again. 


We drove out into a beautiful pastel- 
colored evening, the sky a canopy of 
palest grey, with here and there a 
throbbing star, and a rosiness deep in 
the west. Dark trees spread their 
gracefuls fans, and I thought how, com- 
ing home, the moon would be up. I 
couldn’t help sighing a little. 


“How lovely it is!” I said. “So peace- 
ful—I’ll_ never forget this place!” 


Brett said nothing for so long that 
I thought he wasn’t going to be “riends 
at all. I wished, almost, that his mother 
hadn’t suggested he take me out. When 
I glanced at him, he was smiling rather 
oddly. His eyes were thoughtful. 


“It’s certainly a nice night,” he said 


at last. He turned to look at me. 
“Quite romantic, in fact don’t you 
think? A pity you haven’t your hus- 


band here instead of me.” 
I gaped at him. “My husband? But 


’m not married!” I showed him my 
ringless hands. 


“I know,” he nodded. 
about young Kerry?” 


“He’s my sister Molly’s boy. He’s 
been sick, and she’s in hospital, so— 
but surely Cousin Carrie explained all 
that?” I was: dumbfounded. 


“Cousin Carrie,” said Brett Hart- 
well, “couldn’t get a word in edgeways. 


“But what 


A 


That stuffed shirt of hers was throwing 
his weight about all over the place.” 

He put his foot down hard on the 
brakes and pulled up. “Gosh, what a 
fool I’ve been! All this time wasted 
trying not to think of things I believed 
I hadn’t any business to think of—” 

“What things?” I wondered, rather 
breathlessly. 

Brett turned again and looked right 
into my eyes. That look in his was 
answer enough, but he put out his 
hands and reached for me, and I felt 
his lips on mine. 

“Julie! Darling!” I heard float out 
on the wind, and my happy laughter 
echoed with it on the evening air. 


THE END 


HAVE YOU A PROBLEM? 


(Continued from page 7) 


terms at all. He is in good health but 
she is under the doctor and suffers 
from sleeplessness and constar‘: worry 
over the situation. 


I never like to be harsh with my 
correspondents, but I do like to be 
honest, and I have asked this woman 
to consider why she married the man 
in the first place. Was it for a home 
and security, or was it to be a comfort 
to him and make a good life for them 
both for the years that remain? I feel 
strongly that the man is getting a poor 
deal all round. How far he is to blame 
it is hard to say, but no man likes 
being taken as a husband for material 
gain. It seems to me that his wife iis 
far more concerned with his posses- 
sions, such as they are, than with his 
companionship or his happiness. 


I do not think that women should 
expect to benefit entirely by the years 
of hard work put into making a home 
and raising a family, in such circum- 
stances. The children naturally feel 
that it was their mother who earned 
the privileges of comfort and security, 
together with their father, and they 
would, in the natural course of events, 
inherit whatever their parents left. 
I think the second wife is entitled to 
what comfort her husband can pro- 
vide and the use of a house and any 
income during her lifetime, after which 
the children should inherit in the usual 
way. But I think she is only entitled 
to these privileges if she does her part 
‘as a loving wife. 


If the situation is as unbearable 
as it sounds, I have suggested that she 
consider if she would not have been 
better off as she was as a widow. If 
so, I think the sooner the present 
situation is ended the better for every- 
one. 


Hiyabselfr ly ce. 


That Skirt Hem 


DRESSMAKER usually makes a 4 or 33 

inch hem on a_ skirt, other than flare 
(2-13 inch) for the gown’s appearance sake. 
The garment has a well made look and the 
extra weight at the base gives a better balance 
to the skirt. 


Should the garment require lengthening after 
washing, the extra material is there but the 
hem should always have a false piece added to 
make hem the original width.—Sunny Isle. (Q.) 


‘DETTOL 


The antiseptic that is 
safe im every way 


‘Dettol is a 
highly efficient 
destroyer of 
germs but 
it is kind 

and 
gentle to 
living 
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tissues. 
‘Dettol 
is non- 
staining. 
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Prospective Mothers ! 


Bio-Chemic Nerve and Tissue Building Cell Salts, 
prepared by experts to suit your particular need, 
will greatly benefit both yourself and your babe, 
toning up the blood, Nerves and tissue, and 
making good Vitamin and Mineral Salt defi- 
ciencies in the system. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write for our FREE BOOKLET, “The Way to Health 
and Happiness,” to Dept. N.I.410—10 pages of valuable 
information, or call and discuss the matter with us. 
Consultations Free. 


Established over 25 years. 


BIO-CHEMIC INSTITUTE 


Box 1249L, G.P.O., MELBOURNE. 
Office: 108 Queen Street, MELBOURNE, C€.1., 
Phone: MU 1971. 
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Glad To Have Visitors 
—No More Dizzy Turns 


It’s easy to be the carefree 
hostess once those headaches 
and dizzy turns are stopped by 
the natural action of DOAN’S 
Backache Kidney Pills. Poor 
kidney action often causes 
headaches, dizzy turns, loss of 
energy, backache, rheumatism, 
puffiness under the eyes. If you 
suffer from any of - these 
symptoms, don’t delay; get 
DOAN’S today. At Chemists 
and Stores all over the World. 

KIDNEY 


DOANS “ 


Sole Proprictors: Foster-McClellan Co. 
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BACKACHE 


Cake Icing 


Sweets Making 


Learn to ice Xmas and Wedding Cakes, 
sponges, fancy cakes, large and small. 
The Course we offer gives 103 exciting 
recipes. Explains with illustrations the 
use of Icing Set and Tubes, and presents 
sketches for Xmas Cakes, etc. 


Pages of instructions and hints for mak- 
ing all Icings, Fillings and Frostings. 
All contained in attractive book. 
FULL COURSE, 30/- 


Make hundreds of different Sweets from 
93 basic recipes plus their variations. 
Offered in book form for £1. 


Easy Beginners’ Course in Sweetmak- 
ing. 6/6. Every step set out in detail. 
All problems answered while learning. 
Send to HANSEL & GRETEL 
Postal School of Confectionery Art, 
86 Hansen St... MOOROOKA, 
or Box 2099 W, G.P.O., BRISBANE. 
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Siaisweet 


The Deodorant you can trust 


Staisweet 


Stay as sweet as you are with 


Staisweet 
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By GEORGE HYAM 


Past President Victorian 
Horticultural Soctety 


The Work of the 


In the Flower Garden 


HERE is quite a difference in dates when 

summer flowers can be first sown. This 
is according to locality, but it is safe to sow 
any summer annual during October in any 
district, though only the early summer annuals 
such as phlox and marigolds should be planted 
out as seedlings this month. 


It is a common mistake tw plant late summer 
and autumn annuals such as zinnias, Californian 
asters or perennials like dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums so that they will come into flower too 
early and meet the midsummer heat. November 
and December plantings will give you much 
better flowers from these and flowering will be 
prolonged. October is the best month to start 
successional sowings of asgers, choosing the right 
variety for the sowing period.: 

Crego and Tasmanian Branching are the two 
sown from October until December, Californian 
Giants can be sown from early November until 
January, and the largest variety, American 
Beauty should not be sown before December or 
January. 

As the flowers of rhododendrons or azaleas 
fade and before all the petals fall, any seed-pods 
should be stripped off by hand, not cut, so as 
to leave the central bud intact, as it is from 
this that new flowering wood for the following 
season proceeds. If the flowers are wanted for 
decoration, they should be cut with short stems, 
taking care to leave sdme of the newer green 
wood so that lateral branches will come away 
from it. 


This. is the period when infestation of any of 
these heavy foliaged evergreens with red spider 
may start. This is the insect which, operating 
from the backs of the leaves, produces a dull 
mottled silvery appearance of the foliage, and 
if allowed to persist can destroy most of the 
following season’s flower buds. It is one of the 
few insects tolerant to D.D.T., but it can be 
controlled by spraying with hexone, nicotine or 
E.605. 


Thrip is often about in October, in which case 
it can be found g@ almost any flower but 
especially in’ roses. It can be képt down by 
D.D.T. sprayings. These should be applied at 
the first sign, as thrip can, and often does, start 
to destroy the flowers in the bud stage. There 
are several forms of thrip, some of which occur 
“each year, others only occasionally. One of the 
former is the gladioli thrip which makes its 
annual appearance in most districts. A spray- 
ing or dusting with D.D.T. every three weeks 
from the time the flower stem first emerges, until 
the flowerets are. about to burst, will prevent 
damaged flowers. 


Providing they can be watered during the 
summer months, any evergreen shrub can still 
be planted out in early October, but that period 
marks the end of the most favorable spring 
planting period for all those who originate in 
temperate climates. The whole of October and 
November is a very favorable period for planting 
the sub-tropical species, in cool districts as for 
insgante, jacarandas, guava or bouganvillea in 
southern districts. They acclimatise better when 
late spring planted, and are not so likely to 
suffer during the following winter. They 
should be frequently watered during the first 
summer. 


Month—OCTOBER 


In the Vegetable Garden 


October can be considered to be the be- 
ginning of the peak time for planting tomatoes 
throughout Victoria, South Australia, and most 
of New South Wales. It is always as well to seek 
competent local advice on the earliest dates one 
could plant as localities differ considerably. 
Otherwise, October planting will be safe for the 
healthy growth of tomatoes in all but hill 
districts, where November planting is better. 

There is little point in trying to beat the 
weather in regard to earliness. October is a 
good month for starting the main sowings of 
beans in the same areas. Wax-pod butter beans 
will grow on slightly cooler soil temperatures 
than the dwarf french varieties, and climbing 
beans, especially those which are perennial like 
Scarlet Runner or White Czar, need warmer 
conditions. In the southern coastal areas, Novem- 
ber is soon enough for these. 


The warning given about red spider on shrubs 
can be repeated here in relation to bean and 
some other vegetables although it is considered 
to be a different species. This is the cause of 
the. yellow mottling of the leaves and the 
stunting of the plants generally. The spiders 
are very small and hard to see, but inspect the 
backs of the leaves and if any minute red spots 
are scen, apply the same sprays as given above. 


The main essential is to see that the under- 
sides of the leaves are covered. Unless you have 
a spray-pump strong enough to turn the leaves, 
dusts pumped on with a hand duster or even 
shaken through muslin may be more effective. 
The two other summer insect pests, the Harle- 
quin Bug and the Green Vegetable Bug start to 
show up in October, though still only in their 
small and drab juvenile forms which lack the 
brilliant coloring of the adults. 


Young harlequins are not difficult to recog: 
nise but the young of the: green bug is almost 
round, dark brown in color, and quite different 
from the shield shaped adult. If these first 
broods are destroyed now, there will be little 
trouble later. Try and trace thé centre from 
which they come, spray round this with double 
strength D.D.T. or E.605 or dust with a gam- 
mexane dust. Apply the dust or spray along 
any track they appear to be using. 


In the Fruit Garden 


This is the time when codlin moth starts its 
seasonal activities on pears and apples, and October 
codlin moth sprayings are probably the most 
important of the year. A spray now with arsenate 
of lead or D.D.T. can be considered essential for 
unblemished fruit even if the later sprays are 
applied correctly. 

Arsenate of lead should be applied about very 
third week but two or three D.D.T. sprays will 
be sufficient for the season at intervals of about 
six weeks. Many growers are applying arsenate 
and D.D.T. combined for the first sprayings 
to combat the light brown apple moth which 
D.D.T. alone will not control. 

As for shrubs and vegetables, we have also 
to keep a watch for the bryobia mite or red 
spider of fruit trees. If the winter oil or tar- 
distillate sprayings were effective in killing 
their eggs, few, if any, will be seen yet, but 
if there is any trace, spray with lime-sulphur, 
nicotine, or hexone. They harbor round the 
stems and backs of leaves. 


HEART DEEP 
had left—and perhaps now there was 
no need for him ever to know that 
the journey, began so disastrously, had 
been anything more than a little spin 
in a friend’s car. 


HE tossed into a small case a few 
toilet articles, slippers, the flowery 
dressing-gown that hung behind Dor- 
een’s door. Neil was just starting up 
the car as she came out. She slipped 
into the seat beside him and l.e reached 
across her to shut the door hard. 
Neither of them spoke a word until 
they were driving in between the golden 
light-beacons at the hospital gates. 

Manceuvring for a parking place, 
Neil said: “A skilful surgeon can do 
wonders with skin grafts and all the 
rest of it. Don’t think of disfigure- 
ment; it’s out of date.” 

Jill nodded, not trusting her voice. 
She was thinking how full of high 
spirits and gaiety Doreen had been be- 
fore she knew Ralph. He had flattered 
her, treated her as a_ sophisticated 
woman, given her glimpses of the bril- 
liant, restless, artificial life—and it had 
turned her head. Now he had come 
near to wreck:ng her whole youth, her 
beauty, everything worth living for— 
and he himself went almost scot free. 

Neil had stopped the car. He sat with 
his sensitive, muscular hands resting 
on the wheel and looked down sideways 
at her. 

“You’ve got all the grit in the world,” 
he said quietly. “And you’ve got a 
faith in something trat we doctors are 
sust groping after—the zest for life, 
the importance of happiness, the dis- 
covery of some heritage within one- 
self—call it what you like. I’ve seen 
what you did for Ilona. And Doreen 
is going to need your help, too. I don’t 
think you’ll fail her.” 

Then he looked away from her care- 
fuliy and said: “About the orchids. It 
was unpardonable, I know, to connect 
them with ... this chap. But I sup- 
pose it seemed to me that orchids are 
yours by right, and that any man would 
cheerfully ruin himself to provide them. 
It’s what I’d have bought you myself— 
under certain circumstances.”’ 

Jill’s heart gave a little twist. The 
first sweet thing he had ever said to 
her! But guarded and matter-of-fact, 
so that it couldn’t mean any disloyalty 
to Ilona. ... 

He held open the door for her, locked 
the car doors, put a hand under her 
elbow to help her up the hospital steps. 
She walked at his side down a long 
corridor, then into the lifi, then along 
more corridors to a small toom screen- 
ed off from the main Casualty Ward, 
where Doreen lay in a cocoon of ban- 
dages. 

She had been brought back from the 
theatre only a few minutes ago and 
was still unconscious. Behind her Neil 
and the Ward S'‘ster—soft-footed, quiet- 
voiced, with her cap like a bird’s strange 
plumage—were talking in undertones. 

To Jill, who worked with smooth 
creams and lotions, and subtle, troubl- 
ing perfumes, the stark hospital clean- 
liness, the smell of the scrubbed floors, 
the antiseptic which stood in the air, 
sentinel] against invis’ble enemies—all 
this smote her senses so violently that 
jt took all her fortitude to sit there be- 
side the still figure in the white iron 
bed. 

All the way here, she had been nerv- 
ing herself up to meet Ralph; wonder- 
ing how he would carry off such a situ- 
ation as th’s. She thought he might 
fancy himself in the role of a romantic 


came round. 


hero, snatching away a bride and mak- 
ing a dash for love and freedom. Or 
would he play it out cynically, denying 
everything that littt’e note of Doreen’s 
had confessed, making it all seem the 
fancy of an infatuated schoolgirl? - 

But she wasn’t to know the answer 
to this question, because Ralph had 
gone home. As soon as his sprained 
wrist and a few small cuts and grazes 
had been treated, he had made him- 
self scarce. 

“You’d have thought,” said the Sis- 
ter,’ that he’d stay until the poor girl 
But perhaps he thought 
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of-doors if you make him this snappy chef’s outfit. 


CHEFS OUTFIT 


it would upset her to sez him a bit 
knocked about.” 


“Perhaps,” said Jill. If she knew 
Ralph Crawdon, he was giving h mself 
a stiff drink somewhere to steady his 
nerves, and he’d be thinking of the 
police charge for dangerous driving 
that he had to face. She wondered if 
he had the least remorse and pity about 
Doreen. She wondered if he would 
have any interest at all in a girl with 
a scarred face. ... She sat by the bed, 
and her heart was sore with pity and 
anger. 

To be continued. 
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PATTERN No. R 2816 
T won’t be difficult to coax father to cook either in the kitchen or out- 


for the embroidery-figured apron and handy hot-mitten, and fine white 


Pattern No. R 2816 contains hot-iron transfer 


for design, material requirements, cutting charts and sewing and em- 


| 
percale for the chef’s hat. 
broidering instructions. 


NEEDLEWORK COUPON (N.L, 4/10/50) 


PRICE 1/6 per Pattern y 


NUMBER and STREET (if any)....... 
CITY, SUBURB or TOWN.........0.... 
SLATE Or ‘COUNTRY wii nciitenvnsctngees 


DESIGN IN Gig facie ceeue tenet cteericecenta 


| 
NAME (in block letters) .........000.0..... 
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To obtain the pattern, send 1/6 to THE NEW IDEA (Necdlework Dept.), Box T77H, G.P.O., 


Melbourne, C.1, Victoria. 
and pattern number. 
3 weeks after receipt of order. 
longer aceeptable. 


Be sure to write clearly your name, full address (not forgetting State), 
Design is available for 6 weeks after pulication date, and will reach vou 
New Zealand Readers: Send stamps, us reply coupons are no 
In N.Z. pattern is available for 12 wecks after publication date. 
Insufficiently stamped letters cannot be accepted. 
NX 


Use blue denim 
| 
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—it tastes better because it’s 
blended better. Only the 
young tender tea-buds are 
used and you get 

large cups of delicious Tea 


A PACKET - TO-DAY 


